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REORGANIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, Third Edition 
Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty, University School 
Center for School Experimentation, The Ohio State University 

The third edition of this well-known text offers 
a functional examination of curriculum develop- 
ment in the American secondary school, empha- 
sizing the learning process and current goals of 
education. Important features include a compre- 
hensive discussion of curriculum needs in rela- 
tion to both general and technical education, and 
a thorough examination of the ways in which 
quality of instruction and learning may be im- 
proved. April, 1962 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING 
H. Orville Nordberg, James M. Bradfield, and William C. 
Odell, Sacramento State College 

The latest results of research on secondary 
school education are featured in this text, in- 
cluding important material on measurement, 
extra-curricular activities, and curriculum and 
teaching methods in five major teaching fields. 
Primary emphasis is on the school’s responsibil- 
ity to teach, rather than to serve as a correctional 
institute or therapy center. A comprehensive 
teacher’s manual is filled with provocative sug- 
gestions for student projects, study aids, and 
sample essay and objective test items. 

January, 1962 


LEARNING TO TEACH IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
William Carter, the late Margaret G. McKim, and the late 
Carl W. Hansen, University of Cincinnati 

The authors demonstrate the realistic approach 
to problems faced by all beginning secondary 
school teachers, emphasizing professional solu- 
tions based on sound principles:and techniques. 
Challenging study questions, numerous examples 
of actual classroom practice, and carefully se- 
lected bibliographies are among the many in- 
valuable aids included in this text. 

March, 1962 
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PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 


Ralph L. Pounds and Robert L. Garretson, University of 
Cincinnati 

Here is a succinct analysis of the ways in 
which the educational system relates to the na- 
ture of American democracy. The authors utilize 
basic concepts of educational sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and philosophy to formulate effective prin- 
ciples for classroom use, taking pertinent 
examples from classroom experiences to clarify 
and interpret these principles. April, 1962 


READINGS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by Victor H. Noll and Rachel P. Noll, Michigan State 
University 

Useful as both a reference and a basic text, 
this interesting collection features articles which 
incorporate the most recent findings on growth 
and development, learning, measurement, men- 
tal hygiene, and the science of educational psy- 
chology. Alternate points of view are featured 
on major topics, and extensive, cross-referenced 
tables supplement the text. April, 1962 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Harry G. Good, Professor Emeritus of Education, The Ohio 
State University 
. This text emphasizes important developments 
in American education, particularly during the 
twentieth century. Notable features include up- 
to-date material on The National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, the Supreme Court desegregation 
decision, teaching machines, language labora- 
tories, and television as a means of instruction. 
April, 1962 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 
OUTSTANDING EVENTS IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION IN 1961 


Among the many occurrences in education in the U.S. 
and abroad during 1961, the following appear to be 
particularly important: 

1. For the 17th year in a row, there has taken place 
an increase in enrollment in elementary and secondary 
education on a nationwide basis. 

2. There has been no let-up in the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, school funds, and classrooms to meet this 
constantly rising registration. 

3. Attendance at colleges and universities went up for 
the ninth successive year. The full-time and part-time 
student figure for the 1960-61 ‘academic year, according 
to the U.S. Office of Education, was 3,610,007, an increase 
of 6.1% over the total for the previous year, And the end 
is not in sight, to judge from the enrollment projection by 
Ronald B. Thompson of the Ohio State University, who 
predicted an increase of much over 100%, or an enroll- 
ment of more than 9,000,000 by 1978. The financial aid 
by the Federal government and philanthropic foundations, 
together with the increases in tuition rates, helped raise 
faculty salaries, but the additional funds were not suffi- 
cient as a rule to offset the higher costs of higher edu- 
cation. The shortage in qualified faculty personnel in the 
present and forseeable future appeared to be serious. 

4. Congress did not follow President Kennedy's lead- 
ership in behalf of Federal aid to education, Because of 
the persistent opposition to the idea of Federal aid, in 
part due to the fear of national control, and also in view 
of the emergence of the issue of church-state separation, 
Congress did not pass a general bill for aid to the states. 
Instead, it voted to extend for two years the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 and the grants to public 
schools in the “Federally Impacted Areas.” Although he 
signed this act, the President characterized it as an “un- 
sound and uneconomical measure which aids the educa- 
tion of only some.” 

5. Practical procedures and educational research stud- 
ies furthered the principle of identifying, selecting, and 
enriching the instruction of the academically talented 
pupils and students, One of the popular methods was to 
give such youngsters attending high schools an opportun- 
ity to take college-level courses. An increasing number 
of colleges have advanced credit to students who were 
successful in advanced work of this type. 

6. The scholars and educators of the nation continued 
their efforts to extend and upgrade the content and 
methodology of such subjects as mathematics, the sciences, 
and modern foreign languages, In addition, there were 
campaigns to better the teaching of English, economics, 
and other social studies, On the elementary level, the de- 
bate on the best procedures for the teaching of reading 
waxed during the year. Of particular note was the grow- 
ing trend to include the teaching of the strategy and tac- 
tics of world Communism, in contradistinction to those 
of demacracy, in the high school course of study in various 
parts of the country. 

7. The problem of juvenile delinquency and crime 
did not abate in intensity during 1961. The annual report 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation indicated a more 
than 100% rise in the number of arrests of young people 
between 1950 and 1960, even though the child and youth 
population aged 10-17 rose by less than 50%. The national 
trend was supported by the figures of such widely sepa- 
rated areas as New York City and California. Government 
and educational officials expressed concern, but little of 
a dramatic nature to reduce the problem was done, 

8. After more than I] years, there erupted once more 
interfaith tension and conflict in relation to the contro- 
versial issue of public financial support for private and 
religious schools. This time there also was intrafaith dis- 
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agreement, mainly among Catholics but also among Jews, 
on the advisability of seeking public aid for schools spon- 
sored and controlled by religious groups. 

9, Congress passed the Peace Corps Act requested by 
President Kennedy, thus making it possible for young 
professionals and college graduates to volunteer their 
services as teachers or farmers in developing nations in 
Africa, Asia, and South America. The general feeling in 
the government and in higher educational circles was that 
these young people would thereby improve the image of 
the U.S. in foreign countries. 

10. The pace of racial integration in the public 
schools of the South continued to be rather slow, although 
three major cities (Dallas, Atlanta, and Memphis) in- 
augurated the policy of some desegregation, The rate of 
integration has been proceeding at the rate of about one 
per cent per annum since 1954, hardly an impressive figure 
to the proponents of equal racial rights, Of great signifi- 
cance was the rapidly developing trend for Negro groups 
to challenge by the Federal courts the practice of de-facto 
segregation, based on the principle of enrollment in. resi- 
dential areas, in the public school systems in the North. 

During 1960-61, a record total of 53,107 from 143 coun- 
tries and geographical areas studied in 1,666 American 
institutions of higher learning. This represented an in- 
crease of close to 10% over the previous academic year. 
The University of the Friendship of Peoples in Moscow, 
now named after the late Patrice Lumumba, instructed 
several hundred students from 63 countries during its 
first year of operation and announced that it would 
admit 600 foreign and 100 Soviet students for the 1961-62 
academic year. 

A conference of African nations, convened by Unesco, 
adopted unanimously a five-year program for expanding 
enrollments in primary and secondary education, Unesco 
itself, as it had voted at its 11th General Conference, con- 
centrated its attention on educational programs in those 
areas needing most help. 

The unrest among teachers and university students the 
world over was reflected by strikes for higher salaries by 
the former and by widespread political demonstrations by 
the latter, The U.S.S.R. paid much attention to the re- 
cruitment of teachers and to the improvement of the 
teaching oreign languages and of vocational training. 
Struggles befyeen church and state over educational mat- 
ters took plac@ in Poland, Cuba, British Guiana, and 
elsewhere, In spite of protests at home and abroad, the 
South African government intensified its campaign to 
make apaytheid the permanent practice in education as 
in other affairs. 

WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


FEDERAL EDUCATION AID 
TO CUBAN REFUGEES 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, Abraham 
Ribicoff, has announced the continuation of Federal finan- 
cial support for the education of Cuban refugees located 
in the Miami, Fla., area. He said $1,596,000 will be avail- 
able to Dade County for elementary and secondary edu- 
cation of approximately 10,000 Cuban refugee children 
who are enrolled during the first semester of the 1961-62 
school year, These funds will be used to help reimburse 
Dade County for the cost of required classroom construc- 
tion and operation, for provision of counseling and guid- 
ance services by Cuban aides, and for materials needed 
to teach the refugees. The funds also will be used for 
youth and adult evening courses, especially for instruction 
in English. An additional $27,250 has been made available 
to the University of Miami for professional training and 
placement of Cuban refugees in the fields of dental medi- 
cine and law. 

Another .allocation of $400,000 will provide continuing 
financial support of college-university loans for Cuban 
refugee students. These funds, also to be used during the 
first semester of the current academic year, will help 
defray the cost of higher education for about 1,500 Cuban 
students enrolled at approximately 160 institutions in 
the U. S. The Secretary said that programs of education 
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for Cuban refugees, to continue at the same time or 
higher levels this year, include the intensive English In- 
stitute program conducted by the Dade County Public 
Schools and the Cuban Affairs Research Project of the 
University of Miami. 

All Federal funds available 
Education for the education of Cuban 


from the U: S, Office of 
nationals are au- 


thorized under Section 451 (a) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, “The funds will be spent for these 
purposes in the national interest,” Mr, Ribicoff said. 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS AND THE NEA 

The National Education Association was advised in 
October that the Office of the Attorney General of the 
State of Louisiana has modified its earlier opinion that a 
teacher of the state would be subject to dismissal if he 
belonged to the NEA. The revised opinion, ‘issued by 
Attorney General Jack Gremillion, states that “The NEA 
is not by law nor injunction prohibited from operating 
in Louisiana and, therefore, a member of that group who 
is a permanent teacher cannot be removed as a teacher 
merely because of membership in the group.” The review 
of the issue which led to the revised opinion followed 
efforts by Louisiana members and affiliates of the associa- 
tion and the services of Baton Rouge attorneys associated 
with NEA legal counsel. 


FACULTY LEAVE PROGRAM 

A new faculty leave program was established at Wash- 
ington College, Chestertown, Md., effective with the open- 
ing of the 1961-1962 academic year, There are several 
unusual aspects to the program, which was approved by 
the board of visitors and governors last Spring. 

One of the principle features is a departure from the 
traditional seven-year sabbatical, It will now be possible 
for a faculty member to qualify for a semester's leave at 
full pay or a year’s leave at half pay after five full years 
of teaching. However, leave will not be granted auto- 
matically every five years, It must be requested by the 
teacher, and his application will be reviewed by the ad- 
ministration and a faculty committee. Insofar as possible, 
an application clearly must indicate the benefits to be 
expected both to the. individual and to the college, if 
leave should be granted. Requests will be considered for 
such reasons as graduate study, research, creative intellect- 
ual activity, planned travel relevant to the applicant's 
academic function, and such other reasons as may be 
deemed appropriate. 

Another unique feature of the new program will enable 
young teachers, who may have begun their teaching 
careers before completing the requirements for an ad- 
vanced degree, to take time off for this purpose. An in- 
structor seeking to take advantage of this provision must 
serve at the college for at least two years, after which he 
may apply for an interest-free loan equal to one-half of 
his yearly salary or one full semester's salary, Upon return 
to full-time teaching at Washington College, the loan will 
be diminished 3314% for each year the instructor remains 
thereafter in the college service until the total loan is 
forgiven. In the event that his connection with the college 
is severed before the loan is fully amortized, he will be 
required to pay the outstanding principal to the college 
in not more than three years, The loan provision will be 
available on the same terms to faculty members seeking 
to utilize it for purposes similar to those acceptable for 
paid leave, Creative work can not always be done by the 
clock or the calendar, and the new program thus provides 
greater flexibility in meeting the needs of the individual 
whose project is urgent or timely but who otherwise 
would have to wait five or seven years before qualifying 
for leave. 

The new policy recognizes that good teachers need to 
be continually striving toward the expansion of their 
intellectual horizons and the fulfillment of whatever 
creative potential they may have. For such teachers, the 
privilege of exceptional freedom from teaching responsi- 
bilities is often a very real necessity. By providing for 
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occasional release from ordinary duties, the college en- 
courages members of the faculty to increase their profes- 
sional competence. 


COURSE IN COLLEGE TEACHING 

Ihe Harvard Faculty Committee on Teaching as a 
Career is offering an extracurricular course in college 
teaching. The course is open to graduate students \of 
Radcliffe and Harvard, The course, started in 1947, was 
last held in 1958 and given by Radcliffe. Leading faculty 
members and administrators of Harvard and Radcliffe 
are taking part in the course’s nine Monday-evening ses- 
sions, Oct. 16 through Dec. 11. 

The course gives students “a preview of the rewards 
and responsibilities of the academic profession.” It con- 
siders the American college and university today, college 
appointments, lecture techniques, teaching the sciences, 
faculty responsibilities, the teacher’s relationship to his 
students, life in the academic community, and the changes 
involved when a graduate student becomes a_teacher- 
scholar. Pres, Mary I. Bunting and Dean Wilma Kerby- 
Miller of the Radcliffe Graduate School will discuss 
“Women on the Faculty” at the final session of the course. 

Other professors and administrators who are partici- 
pating in the course are Walter J. Bate, Jerome S. Bruner, 
Frank B. Freidel, Jr.. Gerald Holton, Howard Mumford 
Jones, Robert G. McCloskey, David E. Owen, Edward M. 
Purcell, Eugene G. Rochow, Kenneth V, Thimann, Asso- 
ciate Prof, William Alfred, Dana L. Farnsworth, Harold 
C. Martin, and William G. Perry, Jr. 

A special feature of this year’s course is a program in 
speech analysis: under the direction of Associate Prof. 
Frederick C. Packard, jr., and members of the public 
speaking staff at. Harvard. 


COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS CO-OPERATE 

College teachers and administrators are developing closer 
ties with their high school counterparts—if the experience 
at Amherst and neighboring colleges is any indication. 
A number of faculty members have spent considerable 
time at local high schools discussing curriculum problems, 
teaching, and exchanging views with teachers. 

In 1958, the four colleges in this area~Amherst, Mount 
Holyoke, Smith, and the University of Massachusetts— 
formed a School-College Relations Committee, The group 
includes representatives of the colleges and the super- 
intendents of the Amherst, Northampton, Hadley, and 
South Hadley schools, Since its formation, the committee 
has sponsored meetings of school and college faculty 
members in various departments, Teachers of school and 
college English have met to discuss problems in writing, 
and discussions between school and college history teach- 
ers now are leading to the development of a completely 
new course in Ilth-grade American history. Similar ‘ses- 
sions have been held in physics, French, and mathematics; 
and, beginning this year, the neighboring schools and 
colleges have begun to buy films in the field of physics on 
a joint school-college basis. 


TEACHER “INTERN’’ PROGRAM 
IN OVERSEAS SCHOOLS 


I'welve young women, 1961 graduates of Vassar, Smith, 
Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, and Radcliffe Colleges, started 
teaching careers in September in such distant locations 
as Bangkok, Istanbul, Stockholm, and Northern India. 
These beginning teachers, pioneering in a program of 
international education developed by the International 
Schools Foundation, Inc., of New York and Washington, 
will spend a year as teaching “interns” in representative 
American-sponsored schools abroad, Their students will 
be American youngsters whose parents are on foreign 
assignment for the U.S, government and industry, as well 
as’ children of many other nationalities who also attend 
these schools. 

The program in its first year has been developed in co- 
operation with the Seven Colleges Conference of women’s 
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COUNTDOWN 


ON SEGREGATED 


EDUCATION 


Edited by WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN, Professor of 
Education, New York University, 

and STANLEY LEHRER, Managing Editor, School 
and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet per- 
manent source of information on the history, current 
situation, and possible future of segregated education 
in the U.S., South Africa, and other countries. Because 
of the scope of content alone, it is a most useful 
reference now available for the teacher, the student, 
and ‘the general reader who are interested in a broad 
understanding of segregation and desegregation. 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various as- 
pects of segregated education. By tapping the expe- 
riences and research of educators and government 
officials—nationally, internationally, and interracially 
—the editors also provide a necessary perspective and 
many-sided views of the past and present policies 
and practices concerning segregation. The book is 
based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
in special issues of School and Society, May 7 and 
21, and additional material has been incorporated in 
on volume to bring the contents completely up to 
ate. 


CONTENTS—Preface; Introduction; PART I, THE 
NATIONAL SCENE: The History of Racial Segrega- 
tion in American Education; Chronological Outline 
of Racial Segregation and Integration in U.S. Schools; 
Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integration; The 
Impact of Segregated Housing on Public Schools; The 
Legal Status of School Integration; Foundations of 
the Second Reconstruction; Desegregation in Higher 
Education in the South; Desegregation in the District 
of Columbia: A Developmental Process; Exclusive 
State Control Over Public Education; PART HI, THE 
INTERNATIONAL SCENE: Segregated Education in 
International Perspective; the Education of Racial 
Minorities in South Africa; Racial Segregation in 
Education in South Africa; Biographical Background 
of Contributors. 


175 pages e 1960 $3.50 
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colleges. The participating overseas schools are: The In- 
ternational School of Bangkok, Thailand; the Robert Col- 
lege Community School, Istanbul, Turkey; The Brent 
School, Baguio, The Philippines; The Stichting Inter- 
national School, The Hague, Netherlands; The Woodstock 
School, Mussoorie, India; and Mount Hermon School, 
Darjeeling, West Bengal, India. 

The purpose of the program, according to John J. 
Brooks, president, International Schools Foundation, 1s 
to give a number of carefully selected young women the 
broadening experience of teaching an international group 
of children in a foreign culture and to help the schools 
by strengthening their faculties. The cost of bringing a 
teacher from the U.S, has made it impracticable, up to 
now, for schools in other continents to employ teachers- 
in-training. One of the features of the new program is 
that each of the “interns” is paying for her own round- 
trip transportation, The schools are paying modest sal- 
aries, providing living quarters and other facilities, and 
assuming responsibility for supervising the work of the 
“interns” so that it will be of maximum benefit to them. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 

The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and ad- 
ministered annually by Educational Testing Service, will 
be given at more than 200 testing centers throughout the 
U.S. on Feb, 10, 1962. At the testing session a candidate 
may take the Common Examinations, which include tests 
in Professional Information, General Culture, English 
Expression, and Non-Verbal Reasoning, and one or two 
of 13 Optional Examinations designed to demonstrate 
mastery of subject matter to be taught. The college which 
a candidate is attending, or the school system in which he 
is seeking employment, will advise him whether he should 
take the National Teacher Examinatiofis and which of the 
Optional Examinations to select. 

A bulletin of information (in which an application is 
inserted) describing registration procedures may be ob- 
tained from college officials, school superintendents, or 
directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. Completed ap- 
plications, accompanied by proper examination fees, will 
be accepted by the ETS office during December and early 
in January as long as they are received before Jan. 12, 
1962. 


EDUCATIONAL DATA OF 77 COUNTRIES 

On an international scale there exist several annual 
returns relative to the qualitative and quantitative de- 
velopment recorded in the various countries with regard 
to such fields as economy, finance, labor, hygiene, etc. 
Since 1933, the International Yearbook of Education has 
fulfilled this role in connection with the world educa- 
tional movement. The 22nd volume of this yearbook, pub- 
lished jointly by the International Bureau of Education 
and Unesco, shows some of the trends recorded in a com- 
parative study of the 77 countries in. the yearbook for 
1960: (1) for the first time for several’ years, there was a 
slackening in the rate of increase in the allocations made 
for education, which fell to 13.29% after having reached 
16.12% the previous year; (2) the tendency to extend the 
period of compulsory schooling continued to gain ground, 
although the spectacular progress of the preceding year 
was not attained; (3) the average rate of increase in en- 
rollments was 6.83% in primary schools and 11.45% in 
secondary schools; (4) the trend concerning reforms in the 
structure of education and in curricula and syllabuses was 
again more active in secondary schools than at primary 
level; (5) although the positive results of the campaign 
in favor of reducing school programs are still awaited, a 
slight decline was noticeable in the tendency to introduce 
new subjects into the courses of study in force; and (6) 
teacher training again was the object of a large number 
of modifications, one country in four having improved the 
material situation of one category or another of teachers. 


STATUS OF JAPANESE WOMEN 


A new study by Unesco shows that most Japanese women 
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feel their position is better than it was in the past, but 
70% consider that further improvement is necessary. The 
Sigg -page report, ° ‘The Changing Social Position of Women 

Japan,” is based on studies by Japanese specialists, 
co women, in the fields of labor, the family, the rural 
community, education, civic activities, and public opinion. 

The social position of Japanese women has changed 
notably since the end of the war, according to the study 
written by Takashi Koyama. Equality of sexes in all 
phases of life, including civic life and marriage, is guar- 
anteed by the new constitution of 1946. 

As far as public measures are concerned, women ap- 
parently are provided with every safeguard. However, in 
private life, many women are suffering from the “evil 
effects of the last war.” 

A study conducted by the Ministry of Labor in 
showed that 18%, of those questioned agreed that 
“women’s position as it now stands is satisfactory,” while 
70% replied that “further improvement is necessary.” 
Among the 70%, better educated women and farm women 
figured prominently. 

Among factors which women felt were hampering their 
development were the “persisting feudalism and feudalis- 
tic” customs, lack of understanding shown to women by 
men and by people in general, and the ‘ ‘unrationalized 
character of housekeeping.” The fact that many women 
themselves were ‘passive toward their own situation also 
was noted. 

About 18,000,000 women in Japan (over 14), or 54.4%, 
are engaged in work other than housekeeping. Of the 
total, one-third are salaried workers, while 55%, are un- 
paid family workers, mostly in rural areas. Despite equality 
before the law, their salaries are one-third less than those 
of men, And, as a group, women are “the last hired and 
the first to be fired,” the report continues, Nevertheless, 
the ratio is improving, as before World War II women 
workers often received about one-half or one-third of what 
a man was paid. Among government workers today there 
is almost no discriminatory treatment. 

Women still do not hold positions in government to 
any appreciable degree, although the new right of women 
to vote seems to have been taken in stride. After the first 
postwar elections for the Diet, in 1946 and 1947, 8.4% 
of members of the House of Representatives and four per 
cent of members of the House of*Councillors were women. 

In education, equality of girls is recognized and_ is 
being effected, along with co-education, which “has re- 
markably improved the education of women.” 

Japanese women have entered into all fields of work 
except those, such as coal mining, from which they are 
barred by law, Japanese women, too, tend to remain at 
work after marriage. Nevertheless, many obstacles, such 
as “traditionalism, social and economic conflicts and the 
stagnation of politics,” remain to be ‘overcome before 
working women in Japan achieve equality, 
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New 
senior 
Caswell 


Carroll V. Newsom has resigned as president, 
York University, effective Jan. 1962, to become 
vice-president, Prentice-Hall, Inc. . Hollis L. ¢ 
will become president emeritus, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, July 1, 1962, and on Sept. 1 he will 
assume duties as general chairman, editorial advisory 
boards, Field Enterprises Educational Corp . Gustave 
O. Arlt, dean, Graduate Division, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, will become the first president, Feb. 1 
Council of Graduate Schools in the U.S, ... Harvey A. 
Neville, vice-president and provost, Lehigh University, 
appointed president E. Gardner Jacobs, acting 
president and former vice-president, Bryant College, and 
son of Henry L. Jacobs, now president emeritus, named 
president . David R. Goddard, Kuemmerle Professor 
of Botany and director, Division of Biology, University of 
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Pennsylvania, appointed provost . The title of chan- 
cellor, University of Chicago, has been changed to presi- 
dent and the following vice-presidents were appointed: 
Lowell TIT, Coggeshall (university) arid Ray E. Brown 
(administration). 


Thomas W. Mackesey, professor of regional planning, 
named dean of the faculty, Cornell University . G.. 
Robert Holsinger, Jr., assistant dean, College ‘of Arts 
and Sciences, Ohio State University, appointed dean, part- 
time and continuing education . . . Gordon C, Lee, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, is now dean, College of Education, University of 
Washington (Seattle) . Martin W. Essigmann, chair- 
man, department of electrical engineering, Northeastern 
University, named dean of research . . . At Hofstra Col- 
lege: William P. McEwen and Bertram D. Brettschneider 
appointed dean of faculty and associate dean, respectively, 
and Raymond L. Scheele, assistant professor and chair- 
man, department of secondary education . . . Robert R. 
Sears, professor of psychology and education, Stanford 
University, appointed dean, School of Humanities and 
Sciences Ral A. Morgen, president, Rose Poly- 
technic Institute, is now dean of graduate studies, Stevens 
Institute of Technology. 


Appointments at Bennington College: Henry W. 
Pearson, dean; directors—John L. Handy, Jr. (admissions) 
and Rebecca B, Stickney (public relations and develop- 
ment) . . . New deans, University of Bridgeport: Alfred 
R. Wolff (Division of Student Personnel) and Donald W. 
Kern (admissions) A reorganization of Bucknell 
University’s academic administration has produced these 
separate colleges (with new deans): College of Arts and 
Sciences (Mark C. Ebersole), College of Business Admin- 
istration (Russell A. Headley), and College of Engineering 
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(Herbert F, Eckberg), Dean of the university is Karl D. 
Hartzell . . . David F.‘Ross and John A. Spence ap- 
pointed dean of faculty and professor (and head of de- 
partment) of education, respectively, Bethany College ... 
Dan Vogel, acting dean, Stern College for Women, 
Yeshiva University, named dean. 


Daniel E. Griffiths, professor of educational admin- 
istration, Teachers College, Columbia University, named 
associate dean, School of Education, New York University. 
Promotions to professorships: Gladys Andrews, Elmer E. 
Baker, Jr., Alfred Ellison, Katherine Hill, John G, Miller, 
Herbert Schwartz, and Durward Pruden (education), 
Harry Bober (fine arts), Marvin Bressler (sociology and 
education), William E. Buckler, M. L. Rosenthal, and W. 
Walker Gibson (English), and Oscar J. Falnes, Brooke 
Hindle, and Ray W. Irwin (history) . . . University of 
Michigan appointments: Michael Radock, director, uni- 
versity relations; Walter M. Spink, associate professor of 
history of art; assistant professors—John Reidy (English) 
and Frithjof H. Bergmann (philosophy) . . . Eldredge 
Hiller, vice-president, Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation, appointed executive director, American Association 
of Fund-Raising Counsel . . . David A, Lockmiller, presi- 
dent, Ohio Wesleyan University, named executive director, 
National Home Study Council. 


J. E. Wallace Wallin, who retired in 1947 as Dela- 
ware’s director of special education and mental hygiene, 
has assumed duties as executive director, Industries Lim- 
ited, 601 W. Louther St., Carlisle, Pa., which evaluates, 
trains, and places adolescent and adult mental retardates 
... Albert VY. Crewe will succeed Norman Hillberry as 
director, Argonne National Laboratory, Dr. Hillberry is 
retiring . . . Joseph H. Martin, former assistant director 
of public relations, Johns Hopkins University, is now 
director of development, Washington College (Chester- 
town, Md.) .. . Richard M. Ralston, manager, employee 
communications, Inland Steel Co., named director of de- 
velopment, Roosevelt University. 


Harold C. Syrett, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity, appointed director of graduate studies and pro- 
fessor of history, Queens College . . . M, Daniel Smith 
is now director, Earlham College Self-Instruction Project, 
succeeding John Barlow, who has becomé director of ele- 
mentary psychology classes, Emery University ; Pro- 
motions at University of Minnesota: George A. Warp, 
director, Public Administration Center; Dean A. Crawford, 
head of secondary education, Division of. Education and 
Psychology; to professorships—Donald C. Swanson  (clas- 
sics), Bernard Bowron, Robert E, Moore, and Franz Mont- 
gomery (English), and Gordon I, Swanson (agricultural 
education); to associate professorships—John D: Hurrell 
(English) and Arnold S. Woestehoff (education) ... John 
J.,.Wittich, dean, DePauw University, appointed director, 
College Center of the Finger Lakes, Corning, N. Y., which 
is a co-operative effort by five colleges to pool educational 
resources of the area. 


Appointments at Kent State University: John W. 
Mitchell, director, Audio-Visual Center; Donald F, Mulvi- 
hill, head, department of marketing, and Joseph H. Gross- 
light, head, department of psychology; Howard P. Vin- 
cent, professor of English. Promotions: to department 
heads—Henry Whitney (history) and Roy W. Coughran 
(elementary education); Charles M, Foreman, to co- 
ordinator of graduate education; and Paul M. Houser and 
Marvin P. Koller to professorships of sociology . . . Aibert 
H. Marckwardt and Ned A, Flanders named director, 
English Language Institute, and professor of education, 
School of Education, respectively, University of Michigan 
..+ Jurgen A. Thomas, dean, Fryeburg Academy, is now 
director of admissions, Wells College . Abraham E. 
Knepler, chairman, sociology and human relations de- 
partments, University of Hartford, named director, Frank 
Jacoby Human Relations Center, University of Bridgeport 
... James O. Ansel appointed director of rural life and 
education, Western Michigan University, 
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Raymond H. Hartigan has succeeded Rogers B. Finch 
as director, Research Division, Rensselaer Polytechnig In- 
stitute, Dr. Finch is now director of university relations, 
Peace. Corps . . . Benjamin F, Wright, director, Ameri- 
can Studies Program, University of Texas, appointed 
director, Special Program Division . . . David A. Berg- 
mark, continental campaign manager, United Unitarian 
Appeal, named director of development, Gnion College 
. . . Michael Radock, manager of educational affairs, 
Ford Motor Co., has assumed duties as director of uni- 
versity relations, University of Michigan . .. Roland B. 
Greeley is now director of ‘admissions, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology . . . Robert A. Kidera, director of 
public relations, Marquette University, named director of 
university relations, Cornell University ... Lawrence E. 
Dennis has resigned as vice-president for academic affairs, 
Pennsylvania State University, to become associate direc- 
tor, Peace Corps Sigurd I. Rislow, former dean, 
Lower Columbia River Valley Junior College, is head, 
Junior College Administrator Preparation Program, 
Wayne State University. 


Michigan State University appointments: William J. 
Callaghan, professor and head, department of philosophy; 
Henry S$. Leonard, University Professor . . . Walter O. 
Forster is now head, department of history, government, 
and philosophy, Purdue University . . . Lyle L, Morris 
has succeeded Doyle M. Bortner as acting chairman, Di- 
vision of Education, Hofstra College. Dr. Bortner has 
assumed duties as dean, Jersey City State College . . . 
George D. Stoddard, chancellor and executive vice- 
president, New York University, elected chairman, board 
of directors, National Educational ‘Television and Radio 
Center... Sverre Petterssen and Julian R. Goldsmith 
appointed chairman and associate chairman, respectively, 
department of geophysical sciences, University of Chicago 

. + Burton Blatt, professor and chairman, department 
of special education, Southern Connecticut State College, 
named professor of education and chairman, department 
of special education, School of Education, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Forest W. House, professor and chairman, department 
of business education, University of Nebraska, appointed 
professor of education, Pennsylvania State University . . 
Arthur S. Adams, retired president, American Council 
on Education, has accepted a position as professor of high- 
er education, University of Colorado, effective Feb, 1, 1962 

Appointments at Western Reserve University: 
Joaquin Gonzalez-Mucia, professor of Romance languages; 
associate — professors—Lillian Davies (education) and 
Jacques P. Lusseyran (Romance languages); and Ruby F. 
Shubkagle (education) . . . William H, Fisher, superin- 
tendent of schools, Las Vegas, N, Mex., named associate 
professor of education, Texas Western College . . . De- 
partment of education appointments, Western Michi- 
gan University: Donald C. Weaver, associate professor; 
assistant professors—Alice H, Gernant, William H, Kanz- 
ler, and Donald Blasch. 


Roderick F. McPhee and Theodore R, Sizer ap- 
pointed assistant professors, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University Ernest G. Muntz and 
Leonard M. Chaffee, Jr., are associate professor of his- 
tory and assistant professor of education, respectively, 
University of Cincinnati . . . George W. Ferree, Jr., is 
now assistant professor of education, University of 
Missouri Donald B. Cooper appointed assistant 
professor of history, Oklahoma State University . . . Her- 
man E, Fullgraf named associate professor of history, 
Central State College (Edmond, Okla.). 


RECENT DEATHS... 

Wendell W. Wright, 67, former vice-president, Indi- 
ana University, Oct. 15... Morris A, Stewart, 59, dean, 
Graduate Division, University of California, Berkeley, 
Oct. 16. 
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Unesco at 15: Young Adam in Troubled Eden 


By FRANKLIN PARKER 


Associate Professor of Education 
College of Education, University of Texas 


, E.vrore, shaken from its national molds by the 
co-operation World War II required, formed a 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in 
October, 1942, to look for ways to revive ruined 
libraries, museums, schools, and_ laboratories. 
With the formation of the United Nations in 
1945, the idea of European cultural revival nat- 
urally turned to a wider view. In essence, the 
ministers of education transferred to Unesco the 
immense task of restoring learning tools to post- 
war generations. 


But, as the UN looked, idealistically beyond’. 


national power blocs, so Unesco as one of its 
missionary arms looked idealistically to the lift- 
ing of humanity to a better cultural life. Beyond 
the immediate needs of ignorance and illiteracy 
was the rainbow of peaceful world government. 
What roots impelled Unesco to the task of up- 
lifting man’s humble majority? 

Historians will cite a formidable list of ante- 
cedent organizations, some of which were the 
International Union for the Protection of In- 


dustrial Property (1883), the Convention for the 


Protection of Works of Art and Literature 
(1886), the International Research Council 
(1918), the International Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation (1921), the Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation (1926), the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education (1942), the Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(1945), to Unesco itself in 1946. 

Humanitarians will find antecedents in an im- 
pressive list of scientific designers, social utopi- 
ans, and poet dreamers. Was not Francis Bacon’s 
“Solomon’s House” in “The New Atlantis” akin 
to Unesco’s ideal? Did not Samuel Hartlib, John 
Milton’s friend, urge on Parliament an ‘Office 
of Address” to promote useful information? 
Were Walt Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass’ and 
Edwin Markham’s “The Man With the Hoe” 
far removed from Unesco’s concern for the illit- 
erate laboring mass? And is not Jan Amos Co- 
menius, that gentle Moravian bishop who sought 
to teach all things to all men, rightly Unesco’s 
patron saint? 

Whatever Unesco’s antecedents in fact and 
theory, it has flexed its wings at 15 and flown 
sorties. How fares this young Adam in troubled 
Eden? What has Unesco attempted, against what 
odds, and with what results? 

National commissions. Was it wise to create 
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national commissions among the member nations 
in a world-wide decentralized network? The an- 
swer is positive where they arose naturally with 
their own supported budgets and a skeleton ex- 
pert staff committed to probing national prob- 
lems and assessing local solutions. Unesco has 
channelled roughly one per cent of its recent 
annual budgets to pump vigor into national 
commissions, larger proportions going to regions 
like Africa where newly independent - nations 
have yet to develop viable economies. The dan- 
ger lies in possible overstaffing for prestige pur- 
poses. But the hope lies in national commissions 
which are full of new ideas and, with minimum 
outside aid, can further help themselves. 

Unesco’s Paris staff of more than 1,000 mem- 
bers has had to stimulate national commissions 
and often has had to initiate local projects from 
the outside. One wonders how it might have 
turned out had national commissions preceded 
the central organization, had Unesco’s initial 
drive and idealism been poured into the 44 
original nation members, and had the central 
organization been conceived mainly as a tiny 
stimulating body. Would such a world-wide net- 
work of nationally rooted commissions have gone 
deeper, been more nourishing and more locally 
cherished? 

International organizations. Some exchanges 
among international organizations broken off by 
World War II were, in fact, readily rekindled, 
for scholars everywhere are eager to know what 
their counterparts are doing. Inheriting this in- 
terest from the League of Nations, Unesco wisely 
has sought to gain the co-operation of non-gov- 
ernmental intellectual organizations. 

Unesco would have been unwise to have at- 
tempted to co-ordinate organizations or to “have 
proliferated duplicate groups. Unesco rightly 
Jeaned on and occasionally subvented intellectual 
organizations whose experts make possible wider 
frontal achievements in the natural sciences, so- 
cial sciences, and cultural activities. Less has 
been achieved with mass communication and 
educational organizations, perhaps because these 
fields are so diffuse and more closely allied with 
political interests. Could not major international 
organizations be persuaded to appoint from 
among their members Unesco affiliates, these 
afliates to meet on occasion to discuss Unesco’s 
projects and thus be able to parallel Unesco’s 
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efforts in pertinent aspects of their organization- 
al work? 

Documentation. Unesco’s Education Clearing 
House has been valuable in disseminating statis- 
tics, bibliographies, and special reports. Similar 
distribution of documents has been valuable in 
the social sciences, exchange of persons, and arts 
and letters, but has been less effective in the 
rapidly multiplying scientific literature. 

Depository libraries for Unesco and other or- 
ganizational documentation serve good purposes, 
particularly when located in key cities of under- 
developed areas. The problem of how to guar- 
antee the effective use of documentation centers 
remains. Could there not be provisos attached 
to their establishment requiring governments to 
provide minimum facilities, scholars, and funds 
for research on projects allied with Unesco’s in- 
terests? 

Compulsory primary education. In trying 
to reduce the 45° of the world’s children of 
school age who never go to school, Unesco seems 
to have made more headway in Latin America 
than elsewhere. Why Latin America? Possibly 
because Unesco has concentrated more effort 
there in model schools, teacher training, and 
rural community development. Possibly because 
the hispanic culture’s traditional respect for 
learning has been more responsive. Whatever 
the reasons, Latin America illustrates Unesco’s 
problem of generating enthusiasm for compul- 
sory education. 

How does an organization overcome lethargy 
and prime the pump of enthusiasm where there 
is no receptive cultural background? Is economic 
incentive the answer? In advanced nations, par- 
ents and youth know that formal education is 
necessary to maintain one’s social an i economic 
status. Generating enthusiasm for compulsory 
primary education is not easy among less-devel- 
oped people who are depressed by hunger, pov- 
erty, disease, and ignorance and for whom after- 
school rewards are non-existent or not immedi- 
ate. 

Is economic stimulus a necessary prerequisite 
to compulsory education? If so, must not Unesco 
first encourage and then follow up educationally 
the work of agencies trying to stimulate income 
industries? 

Community development. The need to im- 
prove health, food supply, family life, and liter- 
acy rate in underdeveloped areas is reflected in 
Unesco’s high priority on Fundamental Educa- 


tion. In this continuing task Unesco has joined ' 


the efforts of missionary bodies long engaged in 
the work. Not every attempt succeeds nor is there 
a uniform pattern of problems and solutions. 
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But every instance of a community’s being moved 
by democratic decision and co-operative eftort 
to bring about better living conditions is a vic- 
tory, however small. 

How can such victories be extended and sus- 
tained? Unesco does, of course, select and publi- 
cize models. Its films of good community devel- 
opment projects serve useful purposes. A living 
example, however, may compel regional atten- 
tion. What people themselves see, they more 
readily believe. Could not influential individuals 
from less fortunate communities be sent to ob- 
serve model community development projects 
and gain useful first-hand insight and inspiration 
to evoke emulation? 

Women’s education. Women’s education is 
among the more challenging of Unesco’s far- 
fling attempts to promote human rights. Men 
may make the nation, but women continue to 
influence the race. Not only are women as moth- 
ers the chief teachers of the world’s children, but 
they are in many cultures community bulwarks. 
For them to become enlightened means to diffuse 
enlightenment widely. 

But where their position in a culture is tradi- 
tionally subservient, what can Unesco do? Adult 
education, the training of women adult educa- 
tion workers, and international travel awards for 
women are avenues Unesco is using. In com- 
munity development projects, child-rearing, hy- 
giene, cooking, and homemaking instruction are 
offered. Women’s clubs with distinguishing uni- 
forms may be attempted. But what more can be 
done? There seems to be a dearth of ideas. The 
community uplift potential of women still re- 
mains largely untapped. 

Social science. Unesco’s initial research in 
the social sciences was on the topic of “tensions 
affecting international understanding.” This 
topic proved to be too large and too difficult. 
But valuable insights did arise from research on 
that topic’s component parts: immigration, tech- 
nological change, demographic factors, and ur- 
banization. This break-down approach at least 
has been manageable. 

In other social science directions Unesco right- 
ly sees its future role in terms of training re- 
search workers to apply social science techniques 
to educational problems, analyze social changes 
among developing people, and evaluate the feel- 
ings which arise when advanced communities 
give aid to underdeveloped communities. 

Natural science. Unesco helped to initiate 
the International Geophysical Year, established 
the European Organization for Nuclear Re- 
search, originated a study of arid lands, and has 
encouraged the study of oceanography for its 
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scientific findings and as a potential source of 
food. Unesco’s co-ordinating role on these scien- 
tific frontiers may prove to be among its greatest 
contributions. 

How to involve underdeveloped people in sci- 
entific investigations remains a problem, since 
it is the advanced nations which are in the lead. 
One wonders if a cadre of budding scientists from 
underdeveloped areas could not be formed and 
trained to be apprenticed to important scientific 
projects in progress whose results had signifi- 
cance for their areas? 

Cultural heritage. Charged with helping to 
preserve man’s cultural heritage, Unesco has led 
in trying to save Egyptian ruins threatened with 
inundation by the Aswan Dam. This is a prece- 
dent in a world where progress inevitably will 
threaten in time other historic sites. 

Also valuable are Unesco’s mobile units which 
record on microfilm the documentation con- 
tained on antiquities. The bushman_ paintings 
on African cave walls illustrate the importance 
of cultural preservation, for these paintings along 
with a few scattered ruins like Zimbabwe hold 
the key to little-known African prehistory and, 
by extension, to the early history of man. 

Mass media. Though Unesco itself has pro- 
duced or stimulated the production of newspa- 
pers, books, and films, this effort is restricted by 
factors of economics, literacy rate, and national 
politics. In promoting the free flow of informa- 
tion, Unesco’s Coupon Schemes for purchasing 
books and laboratory equipment were a good 
innovation for overcoming currency exchange 
barriers. 

What other innovations can Unesco attempt? 
It has been promoting the mass production of an 
inexpensive ($5) radio receiver. Could it produce 
a cheap multilingual international newspaper, 
one with centrally edited world news in a world 
language and regionally edited local news in the 
local language? Would international news agen- 


cies co-operate in the use of their facilities and 
could regional printers be organized to produce 
teletyped news copy? 

Whither Unesco? Whither mankind? Thus, 
on a thousand fronts Unesco probes the prob- 
lems of the world. Are its aims too broad and 
its attempts too large? Should it mass its efforts 
on more selected targets? If scope is diffused, can 
a disciplined direction be maintained? 

Zealots with tenacity out of the ordinary have 
done few things, and those few thirigs they have 
done well. Benedict disciplined his monks to 
serviceable work. Loyola whipped together a_ 
tempered band. Comenius shaped illustrated 
texts for simple language learning. And Unesco, 
its youthful forays done, shows signs of more 
focused aims. 

In what directions should these be? Science, 
because it holds the key to plenty. Technology, 
because it produces vital change. Literacy, be- 
cause a man who reads is no longer ignorant. 
Give these three horsemen their heads and let 
them gallop well. 

Clement Attlee said at Unesco’s founding that 
wars begin in the minds of men and that it is 
in the minds of men that peace must be fash- 
ioned. These words, incorporated in Unesco’s 
constitutional preamble, set the theme that man 
alone is man against his brother, but men to- 
gether make brothers of us all. The wonder of 
Unesco is that idealism won over cynicism, that 
hope triumphed over despair, that men were 
willing to try. 

Born of war, aimed at peace, slightly support- 
ed but immensely challenged, Unesco began with 
childlike naivete and youthful optimism. Now 
at 15 it looks past adolescent doubt to adult 
responsibility. 

Young Adam knows he is in troubled Eden. 
But he is a zestful Adam. And, like Prometheus, 
he would fire man’s soul with better things to 
come. 


UNESCO’S ROLE IN EDUCATION 


By EUGENE SOCHOR 


Acting Assistant Director, U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco, Washington, D. C. 


The Westerner comes with his walkie-talkie to a 
land where the drum is still the basic means of 
communication. Jets are crossing impenetrable 
rain forests to land near mud walls of desert vil- 
lages. We have learned to bounce messages off 
the moon but several million people in Asia and 
Africa cannot read or write the simplest words. 


Tus VIVID PARADOX of the modern world, ob- 
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served by a veteran State Department official on 
a recent world tour, poses the greatest challenge 
to the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco), which cele- 
brated its 15th anniversary in November. Litera- 
cy for the estimated 700,000,000 people who can- 
not read or write is not just a matter of sharing 
the world’s wealth of knowledge. Literacy is a 
matter of stark survival. Because they cannot 
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read or write, breadwinners lack the essential 
facts to make their tiny plot of land more pro- 
ductive. Because men, women, and: children 
know little of nutrition and hygiene, they are 
powerless in the face of starvation and disease. 

Settled in their traditional ways and suspicious 
of modern miracles, peoples of underdeveloped 
countries are being propelled to a future for 
which they must be prepared by education. Edu- 
cation in this sense has ceased to be a means to 
maintain past traditions but has become a tool 
to transplant new skills and new values. 

If the new education is to fill the place of the 
old, it must cover all areas of living. This is what 
Unesco has called fundamental education. For 
the past 10 years, and with the full support of 
U. S. specialists, experts from Unesco, the World 
Health Organization, and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization have been busy applying 
basic education to every-day life in underdevel- 
oped countries all over the world. 

Teachers in these community development 
projects work closely with agriculture, health, 
and child welfare experts. Two regional centers 
have been set up to train teachers in this kind 
of education—one in Patzcuaro, Mexico, serving 
Latin-American countries, and one in Sirs-el-Lay- 
yan, Egypt, attended by trainees from Arab coun- 
tries. National centers have been set up in Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, Jordan, 
Korea, Liberia, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Somaliland, 
Thailand, and Vietnam under the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance of the U. N. 
through Unesco. To support this large-scale ac- 
tion program, Unesco has encouraged and assist- 
ed in the production of appropriate textbooks 
and audio-visual material and has encouraged 
novel experiments in adult education, such as 
the development of a rural radio network in 
Colombia to break barriers of ignorance in the 
most isolated communities. 

Unesco also has sent films and filmstrips to 
Costa Rica, Haiti, Indonesia, Panama, and the 
Sudan to help governments set up visual units. 
As TV techniques become better known, coun- 
tries are expécted to turn to Unesco for advice. 
The interest of the United States to broaden 
educational opportunities has been shown by a 
Seminar on Instructional Television at Purdue 
University, held Oct. 8-18 with the assistance of 
the U. S. National Commission for Unesco, an 
agency created by Congress in 1946'to help for- 
mulate and carry out Unesco programs. More 
than 50 experts from 44 countries attended this 
unique seminar. 

Closely associated with the development of 
literacy is the Unesco assistance program in de- 
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veloping suitable books and libraries to sustain 
reading habits. One observer recalled the experi- 
ence of two zestful missionaries who labored with 
the three R’s among a South American Indian 
tribe. The two men were confident they had left 
their mark by the time they were transferred. 
They were shocked to discover several years later, 
when they returned to view the results, that few 
Indians could read or even recognize the alpha- 
bet. As the former pupils put it, they had no 
paper or books to help them remember what they 
had been taught. ; 

For the last few years, Unesco has embarked 
on a large-scale program of developing public 
libraries. Pilot library projects have been set up 
in Medellin, Colombia, Enugu in Eastern Ni- 
geria, and Delhi in India. Unesco also provides 
fellowships for the training of librarians and 
organizes training seminars. 

While it is clear that adult illiteracy must, be 
attacked head-on, since it is basic to the economic 
development of a country, Unesco has recognized 
that adult education is only part of a global 
process of education affecting the whole com- 
munity—those who have had schooling, those 
who have had partial education, and those who 
have had none at all. Above all, adult education 
must become part of a planned educational pro- 
gram stretching from youth to maturity. The 
problem is one of priorities. Several states want 
to stress compulsory primary education. In other 
countries, political and economic conditions have 
forced concentration on secondary education, 
particularly vocational and technical training, 
to provide the necessary skilled manpower. 

While Unesco has been sympathetic to all 
efforts at furthering the cause of education, it 
has had to concentrate on major projects to be 
more effective. In doing so, Unesco has had the 
wholehearted support of the U. S. Major pro- 
grams now include the extension and improve- 
ment of primary education in Latin America and 
a plan for the educational development of Africa. 

One of the most ambitious Unesco projects 
is the extension of primary education to Latin 
America, launched in 1957 after the educational 
leaders of the Latin-American countries had met 
to establish order in their planning. Since then, 
Unesco experts have been requested over the 
continent to help national governments meet 
their needs. Similar long-range programs now 
are in progress in Asia and Africa. 

The basic aim of these educational efforts is 
to bring speedy universal primary education. 
Member states in Asia, where half of the school- 
age children are denied an educatian, and the 
new nations of Africa, where as a whole only 
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16% of the children of school age attend classes, 
have set themselves a 20-year deadline for com- 
pulsory primary education. Unesco will help 
achieve this goal by sending experts and teachers 
and by helping produce suitable textbooks. 

The need for expansion also applies to second- 
ary and higher education. Underdeveloped coun- 
tries count on a flow of secondary school gradu- 
ates to provide the technical and clerical skills 
needed for economic development and the teach- 
ers needed to staff primary schools. Under its 
technical assistance program to member states, 
Unesco will continue to make available special- 
ists in technical education and in the various 
vocational fields. 

Unesco also has played a part in the expan- 
sion and organization of higher education. It has 
provided substantial assistance in developing and 
improving the teaching of the natural afid social 
sciences and in supplying needed documentation. 
In all these efforts, Unesco works only at the 
specific request of member states. 

All countries also need a qualitative reform 
in their educational systems. Like the U. S., other 
countries have undergone a soul-searching to 
gear their technical and academic education to 
the needs of today. To a lesser extent, such issues 
apply also to the lesser-developed countries. The 
question there is not only to establish education- 
al facilities, but to make sure that they are 
adapted to modern needs. The usual academic 
courses and equipment in physics, for instance, 


must be geared to vocational needs in many of 
the new countries. 

Unesco’s conclusion, which is fully supported 
by U. S. experts, is that the development of edu- 
cation is not an isolated phenomenon, but must 
be closely linked with social and economic plan- 
ning. This is also basic to the American aid 
program. 

The immense requirements of Asia, Africa, 
and the Arab states will necessitate financial re- 
sources beyond what has been made available so 
far through international assistance programs. 
In Africa alone, Unesco has only about $11,500,- 
000 to spend for 1961-62, or about one-fifth of its 
total revenues. 

To contrast these figures with needs in Africa 
alone, the first phase of a long-range plan that 
will seek to raise primary school enrollment from 
40 to 51°, by 1966 and secondary school enroll- 
ment from three to nine per cent will cost an es- 
timated $4,150,000,000. Of this, the African states 
themselves are expected to contribute $2,840,- 
000,000, with outside national and international 
sources—hopefully—providing the rest. 

For the U. S., which carries a large share of the 
burden, our contribution to the Unesco budget 
means that we have recognized the importance 
of multilateral aid and that we have moved to 
a stronger position of leadership in that organi- 
zation. Much of the future progress of the world 
depends on this leadership. 


CONFERENCE 


Higher Education in the Future 


C oxswwrration of the announced theme, “The 
Future Pattern of Higher Education and _ the 
Council’s Role,” was placed in sharp focus by 
two opening-day addresses before the 44th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
cation in Washington, “Oct. 5-6. Abraham A. 
Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, departed from the text of his address 
and startled more than a thousand college presi- 
dents, deans, and other administrators by saying, 
with visible emotion, “I don’t think the people 
of this country really care about education, and 
I am not so sure that you really care. | am not 
so sure that you really want to do anything about 
it. | am not so sure you are ever going to solve 
the problems of education by coming to meetings 
such as this.” 

The Secretary then outlined step-by-step the 
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Administration’s efforts to pass major education 
legislation in 1961, ending with reference to his 
own final “package” compromise proposal in Sep- 
tember which was badly beaten. “Now, did I find 
you from higher education, did I find the NEA, 
did I find the people from vocational education, 
did I find the people who were for the NDEA 
rally around for an educational program and 
say, let’s put it through? No. There was a com- 
plete lack of coordination. Every person in the 
educational field, every group was looking out 
for a small piece of education. . . . None of you 
educators was interested in doing something for 
education as a whole.” In a broad appeal for 
support of Federal aid to education, Secretary" 
Ribicoff said it has existed for 175 years, has 
reached a total in fiscal 1960 of $2,500,000,000, 
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REPORTS 


and must be expanded further in the national 
interest. 

Logan Wilson, who succeeded Arthur S. Ad- 
ams as Council president on July 1, 1961, point- 
ed out in his address, “Perspectives for the 
American Council on Education,” that with more 
than 1,100 regional and national organizations 
in education, “the sheer number and multifari- 
ous functions of these aggregations create further 
problems in themselves . . . so that paradoxically 
the whole .of American higher education is both 
underorganized and overorganized.” 

Suggesting that it is difficult for many persons 
to think of education in national terms, Dr. Wil- 
son said, “Even educational leaders are prone to 
behave as if the most pressing problems were 
confined to their particular specialties, campuses, 
and constituencies. . . . Instead of a united effort 
to resolve the basic educational issues confront- 
ing the nation, accordingly, our collective en- 
deaver is being confused and weakened by vest- 
ed-interest group pressures, splinter movements, 
and fragmented approaches.” 

He said Council leaders plan, with increased 
financial support from members, from founda- 
tions, and others, to “sharpen our objectives, 
strengthen our staff, and improve our services to 
education and to the nation.”” He proposed, and 
the membership later approved, the creation of 
a central governing board to include present 
membership of the Executive Committee and 
Problems and Policies Committee. 

Edward R. Murrow, director, U. S. Informa- 
tion Agency, speaking on “America’s Intellectual 
Image Abroad,” expressed concern that this 
country may be producing a generation of col- 
lege graduates who shun controversy—who ‘will 
not ask the tough or embarrassing question”; 
and who are preoccupied with security “in the 
least secure world that man has known.” 

The danger that American colleges and uni- 
versities, in efforts to cope with greater numbers 


of students, may become ‘‘de-personalized, de- 
centralized, and de-valued” was emphasized in 
an address by Pres. Paul C. Reinext, S.J., Saint 
Louis University. He called for higher education 
“solidly founded in a basic attitude of respect 
and concern for the dignity of the student as a 
person.” 

Major areas for planning were identified and 
studied in six discussion sections: strengthening 
higher education through better continuity and 
co-ordination; planning, financing, and utilizing 
essential physical facilities; increasing the num- 
ber and improving the quality of college teach- 
ers; expanding and improving the opportunities 
for college education; the use of research to im- 
prove colleges and universities; and new inter- 
national responsibilities for American higher 
education. 

The Council awarded nine certificates of ap- 
preciation—seven to individuals in government— 
in recognition of outstanding contributions to 
the College Housing Loan Program by which 
dormitories, now housing 10°, of the campus 
population, have been financed since 1951. 
Awards were made to two leaders in higher 
education—Pres. John A. Hannah, Michigan 
State University, and Arthur S. Adams. 

Among six resolutions adopted, one commend- 
ed the House Committee on Education and 
Labor for approving a higher education bill pro- 
viding optional loans or grants for academic 
facilities; a second confirmed. the Council's posi- 
tion in support of administration by the colleges 
of any scholarship program that may be adopted; 
and a third commended the Congress and the 
Executive Branch for the initiative taken during 
1961 toward more effective programs in inter- 
national education. 

CuHarces G. Dossins | 
Staff Associate 
American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 


National Conference on 
Curriculum Experimentation 


Ox SEPT. 25-28, a national conference on cur- 
riculum experimentation was held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. About 75 representatives 
of the major national groups concerned with 
curriculum assembled to discuss progress and 
problems with about 35 of the outstanding lead- 
ers in the field. The program focused attention 
on the process of decision-making. This brief 
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report will summarize the major ideas and con- 
clusions. 

Since every citizen has a voice in the decisions 
made by our society, we must improve the edu- 
cation of all in the natural and social sciences 
and the language arts so that everyone can un- 
derstand the issues facing us. We also must 
instill such concepts of the good life and the 
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good society so that citizens will make their free 
choices wisely. Technological changes imply the 
disappearance of unskilled and routine work, an 
increased demand in professions and_ skilled 
trades, tremendously increased leisure time, and 
a demand for services in education, the arts, and 
the humanities so that this leisure can be used 
productively. 

We are on the verge of major breakthroughs 
in our knowledge of man’s capacity to learn 
which may open up new frontiers in education. 
Psychological research, nevertheless, should be 
applied with caution to education, with adequate 
provision for evaluation in practical school situ- 
ations. 

There are major Federally financed curriculum 
projects in every academic area except the social 
sciences, the arts, and the classics. Some common 
features of all of these projects are: close co- 
operation between research scholars and school- 
men, emphasis on methods of acquiring knowl- 
edge, building a coherent structure instead of 
teaching isolated facts, giving first-hand experi- 
ence in creative work, provision for individual 
differences, and stress on intrinsic rewards for 
learning. Workers in different fields can learn 
much from each other. Advanced research often 
has a bearing on the most fundamental and 
elementary parts of the curriculum. 

The Federal government can support produc- 
tion of materials, experimentation, and dissem- 


ination of information. Federal funds may not 
be used to propagandize for a particular cur- 
riculum. Materials produced with Federal sup- 
port must make their way on their own merits. 
Final decisions on what use is to be made of 
them must be left to local schoolmen. Federal 
agencies Can support competing major projects 
(as in chemistry) and both large national efforts 
and small local projects (as in mathematics). 

Art. 109 in the bill for Federal aid to educa- 
tion which failed to pass in Congress this year 
could have provided support for educational 
experimentation without Federal control, with 
allocation to both public and private schools on 
the basis of the merits of projects proposed. Sen. 
Jennings Randolph of West Virginia and Rep. 
Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey stressed that 
such legislation cannot be passed unless scholars 
and educators take the personal responsibility 
of telling their congressmen that this kind of 
help is essential. 

It became clear that our most pressing needs 
are: some national mechanism for decision- 
making on curriculum research and develop- 
ment, dissemination of information, and ade- 
quate support for curriculum improvement in 
the social sciences, the arts, and the classics. 

PAuL C, ROSENBLOOM 
University of Minnesota 
and Minnesota State Department 
of Education, Minneapolis 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PH.D. CENTENARY 


Tie NEWS REPORT on the Ph.D. centenary 
(SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, Sept. 23, 1961, pp. 290-291) 
deserves some comment and modification. It 
states that in 1861 “Yale awarded the first Doctor 
of Philosophy degrees in the U.S.” This is not 
quite accurate. These were the first earned Ph.D. 
degrees in the U. S., but, unfortunately, before 
the Ph.D. was first established as an earned re- 
search degree, it had been awarded as an hon- 
orary degree by various American institutions, 
including the University of the State of New 
York (State Education Department) in 1860, 
Princeton University in 1858, and Bucknell Uni- 
versity as early as 1852. 

The report claims that the University of Penn- 
sylvania followed Yale 10 years later in 1871, 
implying that it was the second such institution. 
Credit for being the second institution to award 
earned Ph.D.’s, however, belongs not to Pennsyl- 
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vania, but to New York University, which con- 
ferred two, perhaps three, such degrees in the 
1860's. Rather surprisingly, the recipients of these 
early degrees are not mentioned among advanced 
degrees in the published alumni directory of 
New York University. But Theodore F. Jones’ 
history, “New York University: 1832-1932,” says: 

Thus it came about that Dr. Draper’s Chemical School 
was the first department of New York University specifi- 
cally to offer graduate instruction leading to a doctor’s 
degree. It should be added that only five Ph.D. degrees 
were thus conferred, between 1867 and 1872, and that, of 


these five, one was given in 1867 to John J. Stevenson. .. . 
After 1872. the School disappeared from the annual cata- 


logue (p. 83). 

Ashley T. Day, librarian, New York Univer- 
sity, states in a personal letter to this writer 
(Sept. 20, 1961) that, after a search of early cata- 
logues of the university, he could find the names 
of only four instead of five of the “regular” 
Ph.D.’s in the period before 1873 (besides seven 
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honorary Ph.D.’s in the same period), but that 
the earliest of these was given in 1866, not 1867, 
as stated by Dr. Jones. The others were dated 
1867, 1871, and 1872. Thus, New York University 
appears to have conferred at least two, perhaps 
three, earned Ph.D. degrees before Pennsylvania's 
first ones in 1871. . 

Other institutions with first Ph.D. degrees be- 
fore 1880 were listed as follows: Harvard, 1873; 
Columbia, 1875; and Princeton, 1879. To make 
the record complete, the following should be 
added: Cornell, 1872; Syracuse, 1873; Michigan, 
1876; Boston, 1877; Johns Hopkins, 1878; Ohio 
State, 1879; and Vanderbilt, 1879. Princeton's 
date should have been given as 1880 instead of 
1879. In addition, according to early reports of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, half a 
dozen other institutions, chiefly small liberal arts 
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colleges, conferred earned Ph.D.’s in the 1870's 
but wisely abandoned the practice in later years. 

The report also states that, by 1900, Yale had 
awarded more Ph.D. degrees to women than any 
other university. This is true, for 36 such earned 
degrees out of a total of 206 were awarded to 
women up to that time. It is only fair to add, 
however, that Yale did not begin to confer 
Ph.D.’s on women until 1894 and that prior to 
that time, between 1877 and 1893, this degree 
had been conferred as an earned degree on 46 
women by 13 other educational institutions of 
that early period. Names, institutions, and major 
fields of study of the 206 are given in an article 
by the writer which was published in the AAUP 
Bulletin (42:644-651, Winter, 1956). 

WALTER Crossy EELLS 

Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AS PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


From the Forthcoming Book, 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Third Edition 


By DAVID B. AUSTIN, WILL FRENCH, and J. DAN HULL' 





The following excerpt from “American High School 
Administration,” Third Edition (608 pages, $7.00) 
is presented with the permission of—and copyright, 
1962, by—Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., which 
will publish the book in January, 











Educational Administration: 
A Type of Public Administration 
Educational administration in the United 
States may be classed as public administration 
along with the administration of all ether non- 
private profit-making enterprises, as opposed to 
private administration, which is concerned with 
the organization and administration of enter- 
prises primarily conducted for private profit. 
Some private schools of the proprietary type are 
doubtless conducted primarily for profit, but 
these are so far in the minority that the general 
statement classifying educational administration 
as public in nature is still true. Educational ad- 
ministration, therefore, along with the admin- 
istration of social-service organizations of an 
educational, religious, or philanthropic nature, 
quasi-public in character, may be regarded as in 
the same class as governmental administration 
and may be considered as public administration. 
Public schools, of course, are governmental 
agencies, and therefore their administration falls 
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wholly ‘and clearly in the area of public admin- 
istration. The term ‘“‘public administration” will 
be used to apply to the administration of public 
agencies, and “private administration” to apply 
to the administration of private enterprises 
where the term “business administration” is 
commonly used. This distinction avoids the im- 
plication that good “business administration” is 
not as necessary a part of good administration 
of governmental enterprises as it is of private 
enterprises. 


Private administration emphasized in the 
United States 

Following World War II, an increasing num- 
ber of competent young men and women, many 
of whom had experienced some training for and 
experience in administrative assignments with 
military and other governmental agencies, sought 
further study of administration in preparation 
for careers in both public and private adminis- 
tration. Enrollments in university schools of 
business and in graduate programs of education 

(Continued on page 439) 


({! The authors are professor of education, ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; and director, 
of instruction, organization and services, U.S. Office of 
Education, respectively.| 
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(Continued from page 438) 
expanded dramatically. And staffing the leader- 
ship positions of our expanding economy and 
our expanding educational enterprise has been 
accomplished through the availability of a corps 
of candidates of increasing promise. Fortunately, 
studies of the nature of leadership and of the 
science of administration were stimulated 
through the needs of nations fighting for self- 
preservation, and many of the more recent ad- 
ditions to our supply of administrative talent 
have been better prepared because of the knowl- 
edge gained through the national effort for de- 
fense. The processes of selection of bomber pilots 
or the staffing of a research center has signifi- 
cance for the recruitment and preparation of 
the administrators of our schools. 

It is part of the tradition of this nation to 
offer the individual every opportunity to make 
his way into private enterprise. It is thus not 
surprising to find colleges and universities pro- 
viding good educational training for those in- 
terested in private assignments to administration. 
The public is willing to pay for such education 
in our tax-supported institutions, and business 
itself is glad to endow and otherwise support 
parallel programs in both public and_ private 
colleges and universities. Salaries in private busi- 
ness are known to exceed those of public admin- 
istration with comparable responsibilities in 
practically every case; it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find greater demand and support for 
preparation of administrators for private enter- 
prise than for public responsibility. 

The seasoned observer, however, will note an 
encouraging growth in the number of men and 
women of great ability and apparently endowed 
with a spirit of service who are seeking careers 
in public administration of many forms. Unfor- 
tunately, the increasing demand is not met by 
the supply any more in public than in private 
fields of administration. Yet in both types of 
work, people who seem to have promise for ad- 
ministrative careers are sought from within the 
ranks and either are encouraged to take leaves 
for full-time study or are provided with educa- 
tional opportunities within their actual working 
programs. Executive training programs are rapid- 
ly expanding throughout the business world and 
are just as rapidly appearing as a mark of a 
forward-looking school system. 


Public administration of growing importance 

Within the past generation, government has 
been increasingly concerned with a wider range 
of responsibilities, each of which requires care- 
ful organization and talented administration. 
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Publi¢ health, agriculture, and a host of indus- 
trial services have expanded in the same way 
that public education has broadened. Great pub- 
lic corporations such as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration have come into being. The demands of 
increasingly complex governmental life within 
the past decade, whether desirable or not from 
a philosophical point of view, call for adminis- 
trative talent of the highest caliber to the end 
that the most challenging problems of policy, of 
international relations, of supply and demand, 
of manpower, and of fiscal resources may be 
solved. The search for ability has led our na- 
tional government to seek experienced and prov- 
en administrators from big business and from 
all fields of public life. 

Yet the need is not limited to the national 
scene, for in local communities a parallel situa- 
tion exists. Increasing need for managerial skills 
and administrative talent to help communities 
solve their organizational and operational prob- 
lems in dealing with public welfare, transporta- 
tion, finance, urban renewal, vehicular traffic, 
public health, housing, and a host of other serv- 
ices, including education, is readily recognized in 
every community throughout our country. In- 
deed, as the need for talent to administer traffic 
authority, hospital, school system, or county gov- 
ernment becomes more acute, the financial re- 
wards for such service have increased, and there 
appears to be more interest in public adminis- 
tration as careers for young people of promise 
than was the case among their fathers. Salaries 
will continue to lag, for private enterprise will 
pay just what is necessary to attract talent as 
needed over the long haul, yet private enterprise 
has increasingly recognized the threat to its sur- 
vival and profit if it is to be located in ineffici- 
ently administered communities and states. Cor- 
porate as well as private citizenship demands the 
recognition of the need for capable administra- 
tion of all public business. 


Educational administration most common 
type of public administration 

The early commitment of this country to pub- 
lic education, coupled with the proliferation of 
schools as a result of westward expansion and a 
rising standard of living, has made educational 
administration one of our most rapidly develop- | 
ing and most widely practiced types of public 
administration. It did not appear as a full-fledged 
profession overnight. It was the increased num- 
bers, size, and complexity of schools which 
created the need for persons to accept respon- 
sibility for the organization and reorganization 
of an increasingly important social institution, 
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serving a greater segment of an expanding popu- 
‘jJation and responding to the demands of the 
American people who were growing in their 
appreciation of the importance of universal free 
public education. 

The first’ city school superintendencies were 
created in Buffalo, New York, and in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in 1837. One hundred and twenty-three 
years later, the membership in the American 
Association of School Administrators—largely 
composed of superintendents of schools—had 
reached 12,700; the. National Department of 
Elementary School Principals had reached some 
19,000 and the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals had passed the 23,000 mem- 
bership mark.[?] The business of administering 
schools has grown with the business of educating 
Americans. 

More people “work for the government” in 
educational enterprises than in any other one 
type of activity except the military service. This, 
coupled with the fact that education in the 
United States is so largely organized on a local 
basis, means that more people are needed in its 
administration than in any other single type of 
public administration. As education was one of 
the earliest kinds of positive, constructive gov- 
ernmental activity widely carried on by govern- 
ments in the United States, it is only natural that 
educational administration should be one of the 
few types of public administration recognized as 
such and practiced throughout the country. 

The same reasoning accounts for the fact that 
schools of education, each with its courses of 
study leading to educational administration, con- 
stitute, on many campuses, the only type of pro- 
fessional education offered, with its use in public 
administration as the primary reason for provid- 
ing it. The schools of law, medicine, business, 
and engineering, for example, have chiefly had 
private enterprise and its needs for administra- 
tive ability in mind, and have considered entirely 

‘as a by-product the satisfaction of any need by 
public enterprise for their particular types of 
administrative services. 

In some respects this situation has had an 
unfortunate effect upon education for education- 
al administration. As almost the only form of 
professional education for public administration 
offered on the campus, it has developed its cours- 
es with its eye fixed only upon administration in 
education—and even in public schools—without 
giving any attention to the common interests and 
activities of those who engage in other types of 
public administration. The school of education 
has not generally taken any advantage of the 
fact that some of the professors in the schools of 
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business and law could have contributed some- 
thing about administration in other types of 
business or professional activity that would have 
been a valuable addition to the professional 
equipment of their students of educational ad- 
ministration. 

In fairness to the faculties of schools of edu- 
cation, however, it should probably be said that 
had they seen this need for the larger view of 
administration, and had they sought to integrate 
the basic courses offered students interested in 
administration as a career, neither their view nor 
their interest would have been shared by their 
colleagues in the other professional schools. As 
a result, professional preparation for educational 
administration has been inbred, paying almost 
no attention to any common interests, abilities, 
duties, and points of view that ought to be the 
property of all who administer institutions and 
enterprises, both public and private, in this 
country. This narrow view harms education and 
educational administration, as well as the coun- 
try as a whole, and ought to be abandoned in 
favor of a kind of basic professional education 
for administration as a life career; on top of this, 
special types of courses designed to provide the 
kinds of administrative competence required in 
particular kinds of situations in public and pri- 
vate administration should be provided. Since 
such a plan seems unlikely to be adopted in any 
near future, about the best we can do now is to 
see that in courses in educational administration 
offered in schools of education, and in texts 
written for use in these courses, more effort be 
made to relate educational administration to the 
profession of administration generally. There are 
hopeful indications that some progress in this 
line is being made as students of school adminis- 
tration draw more heavily on the research and 
experience in the total field of organization and 
administration. When this is done, educational 
administrators will have a broader point of view 
and a broader base of experience with adminis- 
tration, as a result of taking courses in education- 
al administration, than is now generally the case. 


[7] As reported by the offices of the executive secretaries 
in September, 1960. 
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WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN ; 


. Professor of Educational History and Comparative Education, 
School of Education, New York University 


A S$ HE HAS DONE last year (SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Dec. 17, 1960), the writer presents an annotation 
of books on education and related fields which 
have appeared in recent years in the U.S. and 
abroad. Wherever feasible, evaluative comment 
was added. 


PART I 

U. S. Publications 
H. C. Allen. The Anglo-American Predicament. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 241. 
$6.75. 
Argues for an Anglo-American Atlantic Union to combat 
Communism, to protect democracy, and to achieve “a 
world society combining order with liberty.” A good study 
in current international relations. 
H. C. Allen. Conflict and Concord: The Anglo- 
American Relationship since 1783. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1959. Pp. 247. $3.75. 
A revision of the author's “Great Britain and the United 
States.” Covers cultural, economic, social, and diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, The history of ‘the 
cultural aspect is rather sketchy. 
Harry S. Ashmore. The Other Side of Jordan. 
New York: Norton, 1960. Pp. 155. $3.50. 
A brief report on the many problems faced by the Negroes 
in the North. 
William Barclay. Train Up a Child: Educational 
Ideals in the Ancient World. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1959. Pp. 288. $4.50. 


A fresh examination of the ancient educational traditions 
—the Jewish, Spartan, Athenian, Roman, and early Christ- 
ian. Liberal citations from primary writings, many of 
which have been neglected or overlooked by previous 
writers. The appended bibliography is too concise for a 
work of such merit. 

Carleton Beals. Brass-Knuckle Crusade: The 
Great Know-Nothing Conspiracy, 1820-1860. 
New York: Hastings House, 1960. Pp. viii, 312. 
$5.95. 

A popularly written account of the Nativist movement, 
with special reference to anti-Catholicism, Some references 
to education. Original illustrations and brief bibliography. 


Harry Bernstein. Making an Inter-American 
Mind. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1961. Pp. vi, 190. $5.50. 

A very informative work on the history of intellectual 
relations between the U.S. and Latin America, with par- 
ticular stress on dissemination of books, the sciences, and 
historiography during the 19th century. The footnote 
references are in English, Spanish, Latin, and Portuguese. 
Cyril Bibby. Race, Prejudice and Education. 
New York: Praeger, 1960. Pp. v, 90. $2.50. 
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A clearly written, psychologically sound treatment of the 
basis, nature, dangers, and eradication of racial prejudices 
for the use of teachers. 

Cyril Bibby. T. H. Huxley: Scientist, Humanist 
and Educator. New York: Horizon Press, 1960. 
Pp. xxii, 330. $5.00. 

A biographical study, based on unpublished sources, Illus- 
trations, selected bibliography, a chart of Huxley’s life 
and times, and a thorough index, Contains fresh material. 
Marthe Blinoft. Life and Thought in Old Russia. 
[University Park:] Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1961: Pp. 222. $5.95. 

A collection of documents on society, religion, education, 
art, and other aspects of Russian culture betwcen the 15th 
and the 19th centuries. Some of the selections are trans- 
lated from other anthologies. Suitable as additional read- 


ing for courses in Russian cultural and educational his- 
tory. 


Haskell M. Block, editor. The Teaching of 
World Literature. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. 119. $5.00 (pa- 
per). 

Papers by specialists on the principles, procedures, and 
problems of teaching world literature through translations. 
William J. Block. The Separation of the Farm 
Bureau and the Extension Service: Political 
Issue in a Federal System. Urbana: University of 
Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 304. $5.00. 


A careful study of the controversy over the relations, 
since 1939, between the private Farm Bureaus, the Ex- 
tension Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and the land-grant universities. 

Charles E. Boewe and Roy F. Nichols, editors. 
Both Human and Humane: The Humanities 
and Social Sciences in General Education. Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1960. 
Pp. 224. $4.50. 

Essays by Howard Mumford Jones, Henri Peyre, and other 
renowned scholars on the values inherent in the advanced 
study of the learned disciplines. 

Arna Bontemps. /00 Years of Negro Freedom. 
New York: Dodd, Mead, 1961. Pp. xi, 276. $3.50. 
A dramatically written account of the American Negroes’ 
struggle since 1863 to elevate their status. The emphasis 
is on the leadership, e.g., Douglass, Washington, Du Bois, 
and Pinckney Pinchback. Some outstanding Negroes are 
treated in cursory fashion. 

Theodore Brameld. Education for the Emerging 
Age: Newer Ends and Stronger Means. New 
York: Harper, 1961. Pp. x, 244. $5.00. 

A basic revision of “Ends and Means in Education—A 
Midcentury Appraisal” (1950) by a widely read education- 
al philosopher, The chapters treat various current prob- 
lems and issues of education in a lucid and vigorous 
manner. Brameld’s views are familiar to cducators, but 
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he manages to infuse interest into his Reconstructionist 
proposals and educational criticisms. 

Nelson Brooks. Language and Language Learn- 
ing: Theory and Practice. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1960. Pp. xiii, 238. $3.50. 

The nature, functions, and methods of acquiring a new 
language (languistics). The author's style is free from 
professional jargon. 

Sanborn C. Brown and Norman Clarke, editors. 
International Education in Physics. New York: 
Wiley, 1960. Pp. xvi, 191. $4.50. 

Papers on important aspects of teaching physics as _pre- 
sented in an international conference at Unesco in 1960. 
Jerome S. Bruner. The Process of Education. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xvil, 97. $2.75. 

A concise report by the chairman of a conference of 35 
scientists, scholars, and educators on improving science in 
elementary and high schools, The basic themes are the 
role of structure in learning and its centralization in 
teaching, readiness for learning, the nature and use of 
intuitive thinking by pupils, and the stimulation of the 
desire to learn. The content is not frequently new, but it 
highlights some significant points. 

Ernest Q. Campbell, et al. When a City Closes 
Its Schools. Chapel Hill: Institute for Research 
in Social Science, University of North Carolina, 
1960. Pp. vi, 195. $1.00 (paper). 

A careful study, through questionnaires and interviews, 
of the impact of the closing of the Norfolk, Va., public 
schools during 1958-59 on the lives, activities, and attitudes 
of 2,000 students and many adults, The conclusions indi- 
cate that the junior and senior high-school students 
showed less desire than adults to open the public schools 
on a racially integrated basis. Finally, “a city without 
public schools is simply not a city” (p. 119). 

Marjorie Carpenter, editor. The Larger Learn- 
ing: Teaching Values to College Students. Du- 
buque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1960. Pp. xv, 78. 
$3.00. 

Meaty essays on academic values, value-oriented courses, 
research on student values, and related questions, 


William H. Cartwright and Richard C, Watson, 
Jr., editors. Interpreting and Teaching American 
History. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, National Education Association, 
1961. Pp. xvi, 430. $5.00. 


The 31st yearbook of the N.C.S.S. seeks to furnish teach- 
ers of the social studies with summaries and interpreta- 
tions of scholarship in the different epochs of U.S. history. 
Among the scholarly contributors are Wesley F. Craven, 
Edmund $S, Morgan, David M. Potter, Arthur Bestor, and 
Frank Freidel. The last 100 pages contain chapters by I. 
,James Quillen, John H. Haefner, and other specialists 
»which contain helpful suggestions on making use of this 
scholarship in the classroom, The volume is an editorial 
tour de force. 


Frank L. Christ and Gerard E. Sherry, editors. 
American Catholicism and the Intellectual Ideal. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961. Pp. 
xxv, 318. $2.35 (paper). 
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An anthology of writings, mainly by American Catholics, 
seeking to throw historical and contemporary light on the 
present and possible future status of intellectualism among 
Catholic Americans. This unusual compilation also_in- 
cludes passages from St. Thomas Aquinas and Popes Pius 
XI and XII, as well as an abridged version of the article 
by Msgr, John T. Ellis which triggered off the discussion 
of the book’s theme. 

Jesse D. Clarkson. A History of Russia. New 
York: Random House, 1961. Pp. xix, 857. $7.50 
(text edition). 

Covers the panorama of Russian history from the earliest 
times to the present, The stress is on the political and 
economic, rather than on the cultural and educational. 
Thus, there are only two sentences on education during 
the regime of Catherine II. Over 300 pages deal with the 
period from 1917, Unlike the average textbook, there are 
frequent references to primary sources and good reading 
suggestions at the end of each chapter. The appendix 
includes a chronological table and a comprehensive bibli- 
ography. 

Roger Conquest. Common Sense about Russia. 
New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. 175. $2.95. 

A factual, critical analysis of several aspects of Soviet 
society, politics, economy, etc. Frequent references to 
Russian sources. 

David C. Coyle. The United Nations and How 
It Works. Second edition. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1961. Pp. 222. $3.75. 

An overview of the aims, organization, activities, and 
problems of the U. N. 

Lawrence A. Cremin. The Transformation of the 
School: Progresstvism in American Education, 
1876-1957. New York: Knopf, 1961. Pp. xi, 387, 
xxiv. $5.50. ' 

An interestingly written, reliably documented, and ob- 
jectively analyzed study of the relation of the newer 
currents in education to society and culture, Thorough 
bibliography and index. Very little on the Essentialist 
critics (e.g., Bagley) and on the European exponents of 
Progressive education. 

Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, editors. Read- 
ings in Child and Adolescent Psychology. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1961. Pp. xii, 592. $3.95 
(paper). 

A group of 92 selections classified under 15 categories, 
such as intelligence and aptitude, emotions, and person- 
ality development. There are no editorial comments. 
Lester D. Crow, Alice Crow, and Walter Murray, 
editors. Teaching in the Elementary School: 
Readings in Principles and Methods. New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1961. Pp. xii, 571. $3.95 (pa- 
per). 

A collection of extracts from 94 writings on various aspects 
of elementary education: reading, spelling, social studies, 
foreign languages, etc, Intended for the prospective teach- 
er, this volume includes no editorial introductions to the 
individual readings or even the chapters. 


Christopher Dawson. The Crisis of Western Edu- 
cation. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1961. Pp. vi, 
246. $3.95. 
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Literate overview of the history of the Western (includ- 
ing American) educational tradition, followed by essays 
concerning the role of Christian culture and education in 
the contemporary world. 


Robert F. DeHaan and Robert J. Havighurst. 
Educating Gifted Children. Revised edition. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1961. Pp. x, 
362. $5.00. 


An enlargement of a volume, first published in 1957, 
which was well received by the profession, The content 
is drawn from the results of research studies, The coverage 
is comprehensive and the approach is practical. Selected, 
annotated bibliography. 

Jesse J. Dossick. Doctoral Research on Russia 
and the Soviet Union. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. Pp. 248. $6.00. 

A careful, comprehensive, classified compilation of 960 
U.S., British, and Canadian theses, plus numerous subject 
lists of works in English and Russian for further research. 
Education is included (pp. 56-64). An author-subject index 
is lacking. 

Walter C. Eells and Harold A. Haswell. Aca- 
demic Degrees. Bulletin 1960, No. 28, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1960. Pp. vi, 324. $1.00 (paper). 
An encyclopedic survey of degrees—earned, honorary, and 
spurious. Useful for reference in higher education. 


William C. Eells and Ernest V. Hollis. The Col- 
lege Presidency, 1900-1960: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography. Bulletin 1961, No. 9, U.S. Office of 


Education, Washington: U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1961. Pp. v, 143. 60 cents (paper). 
Lengthy annotations of over 700 books, articles, and other 
references on the work of the college president. 
Frederick Elkin. The Child and Society: The 
Process of Socialization. New York: Random 
House, 1960. Pp. 121. 95 cents (paper). 

A clearly written (but not written downward) introduc. 
tion to the ways and media by which a child becomes 
adjusted to his environment. The references in the an- 
notated bibliography are well selected. 

John T. Ellis. A Guide to American Catholic 
History. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1959. Pp. viii, 147. 
$2.50 (paper). 

A critically annotated, classified, comprehensive listing of 
all types of historical writings on the history of Catholi- 
cism in the U.S. Special attention is given to manuscript 
depositories and to education, “one of the most neglected 
areas in American Catholic history.” ‘Thoroughly indexed. 


Thomas Fitzsimmons, Peter Malof, and John C. 
Fiske. USSR: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. 
New Haven: HRAF Press, 1960. Pp. 590. $8.50. 


A highly informative reference book on Soviet history, 
society (including education), economy, and politics, Of 
special value is the appended section on the Soviet peoples 
and languages. The bibliography is selective. 


Daniel Fogarty, S.J. Roots for a New Rhetoric. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, 1959. Pp. xiv, 158. 
$5.00. 

A brief review of the historical background of “the art 
of prose expression, written or oral,” followed by analy- 
ses of the theories of I. A, Richards, Kenneth Burke, and 
the General Semanticists (S. I. Hayakawa), The final 
chapter is a synthesis and application of the three theories 
of rhetoric to the problems of teaching college English. 
The bibliography is extensive. 


Dorothy M. Fraser and Edith West. Social Studies 
in Secondary Schools: Curriculum and Methods. 
New York: Ronald, 1961. Pp. vi, 476. $6.50. 


A textbook for future teachers on the practical aspects 
of teaching social studies. 


Astrik L. Gabriel. Skara House at the Mediaeval 
University of Paris. Notre Dame, Ind.: Mediaeval 
Institute, University of Notre Dame, 1960. Pp. 
195. $4.00. 

A scholarly study of Skara House (1292-1435), residence 
of Swedish students in Paris. Latin documents, illustra- 
tions, bibliography, and index. 


John W. Gardner. Excellence. New York: Har- 
per, 1961. Pp. xiv, 173. $3.95. 

Presents with considerable clarity a conception of excel- 
lence—‘‘a striving for the highest standards of life’—in 
education as in everything else. Since all men in the na- 
tion are interdependent, “we cannot have islands of ex- 
cellence in a sea of slovenly indifference to standards.” 
The repetitiousness is not obtrusive. 


Giovanni Gentile. Genesis and Structure of So- 
ciety. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1960. 
Pp. 228. $4.50. 

A long, evaluating essay on Gentile’s life work and influ- 
ence by the translator, H. S. Harris, precedes the first 
English version of Gentile’s final work, written in 1943 
and published posthumously in 1946. In this brief work 
may be found the epitome of Gentile’s theory. of the unity 
of thought and action, Helpful in understanding an im- 
portant phase of Italian philosophy and education. 


Goals for Americans. [Englewood Cliffs, N. J.:] 
Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xii, 372. $1.00 (paper). 
Contains the Report of the President’s Commission on 
National Goals, followed by 16 chapters on the fundamen- 
tals of democracy and on the national and international 
goals of the U.S, John W. Gardner's essay, “National 
Goals in Education,” provides a thoughtful analysis and 
program. 


H. G. Good. The Rise of the College of Educa- 
tion of the Ohio State University. Columbus: 
College of Education, Ohio State University, 
1960. Pp. viii, 306. $3.00. 


A full account, supported by primary sources and docu- 
mentary extracts, of half a century of the development 
of an influential institution for teacher education. 


Joseph E. Gould, The Chautauqua Movement: 
An Episode in the Continuing American Revo- 
lution. New York: University Publishers, 1961. 
Pp. ix, 108. $4.50. 


The origin, development, and decline of a pioneering 
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movement in adult education in the U.S. Based on letters 
and contemporary printed materials. 


Frederick C. Gruber. Foundations for a Phil- 
osophy of Education. New York: Crowell, 1961. 
Pp. xiv, 322. $5.75. 

An elementary textbook surveying the schools of thought 
in philosophy in relation to education, the ideas of repre- 
sentative educational thinkers from ancient times to the 
present, and the basic problems of educational philosophy. 
Well organized and comprehensive, but oversimplified 
and insufficiently edifying at times. Frequent citations 
from original writings by the thinkers. 


Elizabeth Halsey. Women in Physical Education: 
Their Role in Work, Home, and History. New 
York: Putnam, 1961. Pp. xi, 249. $4.50. 

A textbook for freshman women in physical ‘education, 
recreation, and health education. Discusses professional 
preparation for careers, the historical development of the 
field, and current trends. Photographs, questions, and 
selected bibliographies. 


Paul M. Halverson, et al. Balance in the Curricu- 
lum. Washington: Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, N. E. A., 1961. 
Pp. ix, 197. $4.00. 

Eight essays on structure and order in the scope and 
sequence of studies leading to the attainment of educa- 
tional objectives. 


H. S. Harris. The Social Philosophy of Giovanni 
Gentile. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1960. Pp. xii, 387. $5.75. 


A lucidly written and properly documented exposition 
of the doctrine of the close relation between thought and 
action held by Gentile (1875-1944), the philosopher and 
educator, ‘The author considers Gentile’s ideas in terms 
of their historical, pre-Fascist origins in a critical yet 
appreciative vein. Gentile’s educational ideas and school 
reform also are analyzed. 


Robert J. Harris. The Quest for Equality. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xiv, 172. $4.00. 

A survey of the development of the American tradition 
of equality followed by the legislative and judicial history 


of the Fourteenth Amendment, with particular reference 
to the question of school segregation. Fully documented. 


Seymour E. Harris. More Resources for Educa- 
tion. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. x, 86. $2.95. 
The Johh Dewey Society Annual Lecture for 1960 explores 
statistically and analytically the problems of increasing 
the expenditure for public schools and colleges, A strong 
argument in behalf of more public spending. 


Robert R. Haun, editor. Science in General Edu- 
cation. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1960. 
Pp. x, 291. $4.50. 


Essays on the role of the physical and biological sciences 
in general education in universities all over the country. 
Although the idea of science for the non-specialist student 
is widely recognized, there is no full agreement about the 
tvpe of courses. Survey courses are not desired, but there 
is eee tee stress on scientific method and laboratory 
work. 


Hugh Hawkins. Pioneer: A History of the Johns 
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Hopkins University, 1874-1889. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 368. $6.50. 

A painstaking, thoroughgoing study of the origins and 
early years of a very influential institution. The stress is 
on the curriculum, and the documentation is drawn 
mainly from manuscript sources. The bibliography is 
good, but not consistently critical. 


Chasles W. Hendel, editor. John Dewey and the 
Experimental Spirit in Philosophy. New York: 
Liberal Arts, 1959. Pp. vi, 119. $3.00. 

Four essays on aspects of Dewey's philosophic and educa- 
tional thought. The one on his educational views is criti- 
cal, but it analyzes Dewey's older writings only. 


David D. Henry. What Priority for Education? 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. Pp. 
92. $2.50. 

Essays on the crises in*public and in higher education 
and on the various steps to improve educational condi- 
tions and service. 


Tyrus Hillway. Education in American Society: 
An Introduction to the Study of Education. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1961. Pp. xiv, 530. $6.00. 
A clear, well-organized textbook, mainly for the prospec- 
tive teacher, on the aims, structure, organization, methods, 
and problems of American schools. A special section deals 
with teacher education. Long chapter bibliographies. 


Edwin J. Holstein and Earl J. McGrath. Liberal 
Education and Engineering. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. Pp. x, 132. $2.75. 

A documented monograph on the historical and current 
role of the liberal arts in the education of engineers. 
Stresses aims, content, and representative attitudes, 


Theodore Huebener. Why Johnny Should Learn 
Foreign Languages. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961. 
Pp. xiii, 142. $4.00. 

Persuasive arguments for expanding. and improving for- 
eign language instruction. Includes sketchy outlines of the 


history of foreign language teaching in the U.S. and of 
instruction in several European countries. 


Bert Kaplan, editor. Studying Personality Cross- 
Culturally. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1961. Pp. ix, 687. $8.50. 

Scholarly essays on the theory and the research problems 
of culture and personality by various social scientists. 
Helpful for those concerned with cross-cultural research. 


Frank C. and Robert S. Laubach. Toward World 
Literacy. Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1960. Pp. xiv, 335. $4.75. 

A well-illustrated, practical manual for the application 
of the method of “Each One Teach One” to literacy 


training, followed by instructions on how to prepare read- 
ing materials for new literates. Informative appendix. 


Stanford E. Lehmberg. Sir Thomas Elyot: Tudor 
Humanist. Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1960. Pp. xv, 218. $4.50. 


A biography of a noted 15th-century scholar, political 
writer, linguist, and educator, Supported by manuscript 
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and printed primary sources. Good reading for students 
of the history of education. 


Edward Lurie. Louis Agassiz: A Life in Science. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. 
xiv, 449. $7.50. 

An absorbing biography of a renowned scientist and uni- 
versity professor of the 19th century. Based on manuscript 
source materials. 

Martin Mayer. The Schools. New York: Harper, 
1961. Pp. xviii, 446. $4.95. 

An unusually perceptive and informative account of 
American public and private schools by an experienced 
editor and writer, The author discusses various features 
and problems of American education in conjunction with 
those of European education, He shows familiarity with 
ideas, books, persons, institutions, and organizations. His 
material is based on many school visits, literature, and 
interviews. Oh the whole, the book is sound, but there 
are some breezy and superficial sections. 

Lewis B. Mayhew, editor. Social Science in Gen- 
eral Education. Dubuque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown, 
1960. Pp. xii, 269. $4.50. 

Descriptions of courses in social sciences in general edu- 
cation at junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, and liberal arts 
colleges in the East and Middle West, The introductory 
chapter by the editor outlines clearly the trends and issues. 
G. D. McGrath. A Student Manual for Methods 
of Teaching. New York: Putnam, 1960. Pp. x, 
196. $2.95 (paper). 

A practical outline, workbook, and bibliographical guide 
for student teachers. 


Ernest E. McMahon. The Emerging Evening 
College. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 
Pp. xii, 163. $4.50. 

An analysis of faculty organization and academic control 
of evening sessions in 10 eastern universities. The histori- 
cal background of the evening college in America has 
not been included. 

William K. Medlin, Clarence B. Linquist, and 
Marshall L. Schmitt. Soviet Education Programs: 
Foundations, Curriculums, Teacher Preparation. 
Bulletin 1960, No. 17, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1960. Pp. xvii, 281. $1.25 (paper). 

Furnishes specific, authentic information on education in 
the U.S.S.R, Non-comparative and non-evaluative. The 
appended tables are especially useful. 

Joseph Mersand. Attitudes Toward English 
Teaching. Philadelphia: Chilton, 1961. Pp. ix, 
363. $4.00. 

A summary and analysis of the views of some 1,200 per- 
sons in various professional fields on improving the teach- 
ing of English through grade 12. 

Fred B. Millett.? Professor: Problems and Re- 
wards in College-Teaching. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1961. Pp. x, 189. $3.50. 


A candid, informative introduction to the preparation, 
duties, advantages, and disadvantages of the position of 
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a college faculty member. A well-written work on guidance 
by a scholar with decades of experience as a professor. 
A bibliography is lacking. 


Thomas Molnar. The Future of Education. New 
York: Fleet Publishing Corp., 1961. Pp, 159. 
$3.95. 

A literate but highly simplified critique of Progressive 
tendencies in education and of professional educators. 


Horace T. Morse and Paul L. Dressel, editors. 
General Education for Personal Maturity. Du- 
buque, lowa: Wm. C. Brown, 1960. Pp. x, 244. 
$4.50. 

Analyses of courses in personal and social adjustment, in 
marriage and family living, and in vocational planning 
at various colleges in different parts of the country. An 
attempt is made to justify this type of instruction which 
has been questioned by critics of higher education, The 
consensus is that adjustment “cannot be left to chance 
or casual accomplishment, The social and the human 
costs are too great.” 

John Mostert. The Netherlands. [Washington: 
American Council on Education], 1961. Pp. xii, 
84. $1.00 (paper) 

A detailed guide to the Dutch educational system for 
the use of American colleges in admitting and placing 
foreign, students, Lacks a bibliography. A fine addition 
to the World Education Series of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


Benjamin Muse. Virginia’s Massive Resistance. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1961. Pp. 
184. $3.95. ‘ 


An objective, factual account by a southern journalist and 
politician of Virginia’s opposition to school racial integ- 
ration since 1954. A full report, but without footnote 
references and bibliography. 

Martin H. Neumeyer. Juvenile Delinquency in 
Modern Society. Third edition. Princeton:: Van 
Nostrand, 1961. Pp. xi, 426. $6.50. 

A textbook on the problem of delinquency—its causes and 
cures, Special stress is laid on the role of the community. 
The function of the school in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency is given passing attention. 

Marvin B. Norfleet. Forced School Integration 
in the U.S.A. New York: Carlton Press, 1961. 
Pp. 248. $3.50. 


A southern lawyer’s attack on those who favor racial in- 
tegration in education. 


Oscar E. Nybakken. Greek and Latin in Scientific 
Terminology. Ames: Iowa State College Press, 
1959. Pp. xi, 321. $5.95 

An introduction to the Latin and Greek roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes which help identify the meanings of scientific 
words of classical origin. A very useful linguistic aid for 
students of the sciences. 

Robert C. O’Hara. Media for the Millions: The 
Process of Mass Communication. New York: 
Random House, 1961. Pp. xviii, 421. $4.25. 


A guide for the adult to the techniques of discrimination 
when exposed to such mass media as the press, radio, films, 
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and television. Shows that the “receiver” can “analyze 
and evaluate the comparative worth of the many offerings 
of mass communication” and still enjoy them, The docu- 
mentary appendix and the critical bibliography are ex- 
cellent. 


Oliver H. Orr, Jr. Charles Brantley Aycock. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1961. Pp. x, 394. $7.50. 


The life and educational influence of a prominent gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. The documentation, from un- 
published manuscripts, contemporary newspapers, and 
other relevant sources, is exhaustive. 


A. Harry Passow. Secondary Education for All: 
The English Approach. Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 196l@ Pp. xiii, 290. $1.75 (pa- 
per). 

International Education Monograph No, 3, Kappa Delta 
Pi, explores the background, nature, and problems of the 


English secondary, school. Interesting and informative, 
even if much of the book is familiar. 


Richard L. Perry and John C. Cooper, editors. 
Sources of our Liberties. New York: Associated 
College Presses, 1959. Pp. xxii, 456. $5.00. 

The texts of the most important documents relating to 
the freedoms of the individual in the U.S., from 1606 
through 1791, plus the Magna Carta and the Confirmatio 
Cartarum (1297). Good: introductory sections, notes, and 
references for additional reading, A worth-while reference 
work for the college library. 

Francis M. Rogers. Higher Education in the 
United States: A Summary View. Third edition. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. pp. 

72 (Paper). 

A useful, concise survey of the theory, organization, prob- 
lems, and other aspects of American higher education. 


Illustrated and indexed, but without an historical chapter 
and a bibliography. 


Willis Rudy. The Evolving Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum: A Historical Review of Basic Themes. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1960. Pp. v, 135. $3.00 
(paper). 

After a meticulous examination of college catalogues, 
mainly in the 20th century, Rudy shows that liberal arts 
colleges have become “irrevocably committed to profes- 
sional training for a host of specialties in an increasingly 


complex social order.” A welcome addition to the research 
literature on higher educational history. 


George Sansom. A History of Japan: 1334-1615. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. 
xxi, 442. $8.25. 

While primarily a political and economic history, this 
volume, by a foremost Western authority on Japan, Also 


treats religion and society, No footnote references, but a 
bibliography of works in Japanese. 


Domingo F. Sarmiento. Life in the Argentine 
Republic in the Days of the Tyrants; or, Civili- 
zation and Barbarism. New York: Hafner, n.d. 
Pp. xxxv, 401. $2.45 (paper). 


A reprint of an important work (1868) by the great South 
American statesman and educator, Preface and long bio- 
graphical sketch by Mary Peabody Mann. 
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Wilbur Schramm, editor. The Impact of Fduca- 
tional Television. Urbana: University of Iifinois 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 247. $5.00. ? 

Reports of studies on the influence of ETV on th: com- 


munity, the classroom, and children, A good source for 
the role of ETV from 1953 to 1960. 


Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Par- 
ker. Television in the Lives of Our Children. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 
324. $6.00. 

The first extensive study of the impact of television on 
more than 6,000 children of the U.S. and Canada, What 
a child does with television depends upon age, sex, in- 
telligence, and social environment. Television can strength- 
en the human resource through the mobilization of the 
main forces of society, Concerned with the child-television 
relationship. Many statistical tables and an annotated, 
occasionally critical bibliography. 

K.-L. Selig and Horst Frenz, editors. Yearbook 
of Comparative and General Literature: 1X. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. Pp. iv, 194. $4.50 (paper). 

Essays, biographical sketches, reports, reviews, and bibli- 
ographies. A good source on current scholarship and in- 
struction in comparative literature. 

Sister Marie de Lourdes Walsh. The Sisters of 
Charity of New York: 1809-1959. 3 vols. New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 
364; ix, 339; x, 355. $15.00. 

An exhaustive presentation of the history of the educa- 
tional and charitable work of a well-known order of 
Catholic nuns. Good documentation, bibliography, and 
indexes. 

James W. Smith and A. Leland Jamison, editors. 
Religion in American Life. 4 vols. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1961. Pp. 514, 427, 
1,218. $8.50, $7.50, $17.50. 

The first two volumes contain scholarly essays by well- 
known authorities (e.g., Perry Miller and Will Herberg) 
on the historical development of the major religious faiths 
and theological traditions in America and on the manifold 
problems involving religion in American society and cul- 
ture. The last two volumes, entitled “A Critical Bibli- 
ography of Religion in America,” and prepared by Nelson 
R. Burr, constitute a comprehensive survey of the perti- 
nent literature. Education is dealt with in a substantial 
chapter in Vol. II and in passing in both Vol, I and II. 
The education references in the bibliography are extensive 
but do not cover all the significant literature. Dr, Burr's 
comment is more evaluative and appreciative than criti- 
cal. On the whole, a valuable addition to the reference 
library. 

Ivar Spector. An Introduction to Russian History 
and Culture. Third edition. Princeton: Van Nos- 
trand, 1961. Pp. xxii, 506. $8.50. ; 

An up-to-date, elementary textbook which stresses Russian 
politics and literature from the Middle Ages to the 


present. Very little on education, Footnotes are scarce and 
the bibliography is almost exclusively in English, 


S. H. Steinberg, editor. The Statesman’s Year- 
Book 1961-1962. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1961. Pp. xxviii, 1684. $9.50. 


The 98th annual edition of an indispensable reference 
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source. Comprises up-to-date information on the U. N. 
and other international organizations, the British Com- 
monwealth, the U.S., and other nations all over the world. 
Rich in facts and statistics, Abundant bibliographies and 
a full index. 


George Winchester Stone, Jr., editor. /ssues, 
Problems, and Approaches in the Teaching of 
English. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 1961. $2.50 (paper). 

A reprint of important essays and documents of the past 
and present on the basic questions involved in improving 
the instruction of English. A useful source book for 
teachers and administrators. 


Redding S. Sugg, Jr., and George H. Jones. The 
Southern Regional Education Board: Ten Years 
of Regional Co-operation in Higher Education. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1960. Pp. xv, 179. $4.00. 

An historical and analytical survey of an interesting ex- 
periment in higher education. 


Craig R. Thompson. Universities in Tudor Eng- 
land. Washington: Folger Shakespeare Library, 
1959. Pp. 48. 85 cents (paper). 

A. brief. essay on Oxford and Cambridge in the 16th 
Century, Bibliography and original illustrations, but no 
footnotes. 


J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham. Focus on 
Change: Guide to Better Schools. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1961. Pp. 147. $1.25 (paper). 

A blueprint for the improvement of secondary education, 
with emphasis on methods of teaching and efficiency in 
the assignment of teachers. 


Robert Ulich. The Education of Nations: A 
Comparison in Historical Perspective. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1961. Pp. xiii, 
325. $6.75. 

A pioneering effort by an internationally renowned 
scholar to synthesize the content and methodology of 
educational history and comparative education. After 
brief analyses of the dominant educational ideas from the 
Middle Ages to the present, Ulich examines the relation 
of the past to the present educational problems in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, the U.S., and Russia, The book 
is enlightening and convincing, but somewhat too con- 
densed. 


William and Rita Vandivert. Young Russia. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1960. Pp. 61. $3.00. 


Clear, fresh, and instructive photographs, with concise 
explanations on the life of Soviet children in home, 
school, and community. 


A. Curtis Wilgus, editor. The Caribbean: Con- 
temporary Education. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 290. $6.50. 

Vol. X of the Caribbean Conference Series constitutes a 
presentation by distinguished writers of recent develop- 
ments and problems in education, such as religious edu- 
cation, illiteracy, finance, medical education, educational 
exchange, etc, A fine contribution toward the understand- 
ing of the area, The documentation and the bibliographies 
vary in quality, Estellita Hart’s final bibliographical essay 
is comprehensive. 
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Louis R. Wilson. Harry Woodburn Chase. Chap- 
el Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 
Pp. vii, 55. $2.00. 


A biographical sketch of an educator who served for 32 


- years as chief executive of North Carolina, Hlinois, and 


New York Universities. 


PART 2 
Foreign Publications 

George Baron. A Bibliographical Guide to the 
English Educational System. Second edition. Lon- 
don: Athlone Press, University of London, 1960. 
Pp. 97. (New York: Oxford University Press) 
$2.00. 

An extensive revision of a well-organized bibliographical 
essay on the various phases of education in England. Good 


for students and research workers in comparative edu- 
cation. 


Henryk Baryez. Alma Mater Jagellonica: Studia 
1 szkice z przeszlosci Uniwersytetu Krakowskiego. 
Cracow: Wydawnictwo Literackie, 1958. Pp. 411. 
Essays on the history of the Jagellonian University of 
Cracow from its foundation in 1364, One chapter (pp. 
290.326) deals with the Nazi occupation. Extensively docu- 
mented, illustrated, and indexed. 

Britain: An Official Handbook. London: Central 
Office of Information (New York: British Infor- 
mation Services), 1961. Pp. 579. $2.55 (paper). 
A comprehensive description of the government, courts, 
army, welfare, education, churches, culture, economy, and 
other aspects of life in Great Britain. Good for the refer- 
ence shelf. 

British Education Index: Volume I, August 1954 
to November 1958. London: Library Association, 
1961. Pp. 122. £2, 12s. ($8.00). 

A classified guide to articles on all phases of education 
appearing in 52 periodicals and serial publications (all 
British but one) in education and related fields, Prepared 
by the librarians of 13 Institutes of Education, Index of 
authors is added. Particularly valuable for research on 
British education. 

Edouard Bruley and E. H. Dance. A History of 
Europe? Leyden: Sythoft, 1960. Pp. 82. 6 florins. 
A report of six international conferences to eliminate 
nationalistic bias from the history textbooks of different 


countries and to agree on historical content, definitions, 
and attitudes which are common to European nations. 


J. F. Burnet and L. P. Dealtry, editors. The Pub- 
lic and Preparatory Schools Year Book: 1961. 
London: Adam and Charles Black, 1961. Pp. x1, 
1067..25s. 

The standard, useful work of reference on the 
public schools. The 71st edition. 


British 


Henry R. Cassirer. Television Teaching Today. 
Paris: Unesco, 1960. Pp. 267. 10.50 N.F. ($3.00, 
paper). 

A report on the status of the various aspects of classroom 


television mainly in the U.S., but also in Canada, France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, Japan, and the U.S.S.R. 
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Concludes that television “holds great promise for educa- 
tion in the modern age.’ Most. of the references in the 
bibliography are in English and French. 


Theodore H. E. Chen. Thought Reform of the 
Chinese Intellectuals. Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press (New York: Oxford University 
Press), 1960. Pp. xiii, 248. $5.00. 

A highly informative study, based on documentary ma- 


terials in Chinese, of the Communist. techniques of 
indoctrinating the educators and learned men of China, 


S. J. Curtis and M. E. A. Boultwood. An Intro- 
ductory History of English Education since 1800. 
London: University Tutorial Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 
382. 16/-. 

A detailed, well-organized presentation of all phases of 
education, including higher, in England during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. Frequent references to primary sources. 


E. H. Dance. History the Betrayer: A Study of 
Bias. London: Hutchinson, 1960. Pp. 162. 12s.6d. 
An exposé of what already has become familiar during 
the past four decades, i.¢., the presence of prejudiced 
content in textbooks of history used in schools, Stresses 
the abuses in Nazi and Communist texts and the recent 
movement to reduce bias in history books, The multi- 
lingual bibliography is useful for research purposes. 


H. C. Dent. Universities in Transition. 
Cohen & West, 1961. Pp. 176. 15/-. 

A short survey of the historical background of British 
higher education, together with an analysis of current 
developments and a consideration of future possibilities. 
Little original research, but many insights. Well-selected 
bibliography. 


London: 


F. Anselme D’Haese. Aux sources de la pédago- 
gie moderne. Third edition. Brussels: La Pro- 
cure, 1958. Pp. 374. 90 francs (paper). 

A combination of textbook and source book in the history 
of education from ancient Greece to the presertt, Emphasis 


on educators and on Catholic religious education, One 
chapter on James, Dewey, Parkhurst, and Washburne. 


Folke Dovring. History as a Social Science. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1961. Pp. vii, 97. 6.90 
guilders (paper). 


A clear summary 
torical research. 


of the theoretical foundations of his- 


Bernard Ducret and Rafe-un-Zaman, editors. 
The University Today: Its Role and Place in 
Society. Geneva: World University Service, n.d. 
A compilation of papers by European, Asian, African, and 
North and South American scholars on such topics as 
professional education, research, access to the university, 
and administrative problems in higher education. A classi- 
fied bibliography in several languages. 


Mordechai Eliav. Hahinuch b’Ger- 
mantah bimei hahaskalah v’haamentzipatziah. 
Jerusalem: Jewish Agency Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 
370. 

An elaboration of a Ph.D, thesis at the Hebrew University 


on the history of Jewish education in Germany during the 
periods of the Enlightenment and Jewish Emancipation. 


hayehudi 
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Special attention is given to religious, girls’ vocational, 
and teacher education, Based on archival and other types 
of source materials in Hebrew, German, and Yiddish. 
Thoroughly documented. 

Ronald Fletcher. Jssues in Education. 


[Ethical Union, 1960]. Pp. 94. 3/6 (paper). 


Discusses Ate social 2 of current educational 
problems in Britain and analyzes three controversial 
issues. An extensive bibliography. 


London: 


Brother Ronald Fogarty. Catholic Education in 
Australia: 1806-1950. 2 vols. Carlton, Victoria: 
Melbourne University Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 567. 


£5. 
A thorough study of the history of a controversial issue 
in Australian education. Much information is given on 
relations between Catholic schools and the government 
and on the curriculum and organization of Catholic edu- 
cation, The documentation is derived from archival and 
other primary sources. The bibliography and the index 
are exemplary. 


Arthur Gray and Frederick Brittain. A History 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. London: Heine- 
mann, 1960. Pp. ix, 211. 25s. 

A revision, updating, and expansion of a book first pub- 
lished in 1902, The history covers the highlights from the 
Middle Ages to the present, Good illustrations, but no 
bibliography and virtually no footnotes. 


D. C. Griffiths, editor. Documents on the Estab- 
lishment of Education in New South Wales: 
1789-1880. Melbourne: Australian Council for 
Educational Research, 1957. Pp. x, 211. 30/- 
(Australian). 

A valuable compilation of original source materials which 


shed light on the development of public and_ private 
education in one of the Australian states. 


Higher Education in the United Kingdom: A 
Handbook for Students from Overseas. Long- 
mans, Green, 1960. Pp. 221. Paper. 

A general introduction to British universities and technical 
schools, followed by specific information on courses, fees, 
etc. 


Burkart Holzner. Vélkerpsychologie. Wiirzburg: 
Holzner-Verlag, n.d. Pp. 148. 18 marks. 


An historical overview, followed by an introduction to the 
literature on the various aspects of the psychology of 
national character. The bibliography, which is almost half 
of the book, contains references in English, French, and 
German, The author is assistant professor of psychology 
at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Victor Garcia Hoz. Principios de pedagogia sis- 
tematica. Madrid: Ediciones RIALP, 1960. Pp. 
448. 200 pesetas. 


A general survey of the major branches of education— 
e.g. philosophy, history, psychology, experimentation, 
sociology, didactics, guidance, etc. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a bibliography in several languages. The author's 
classification of educational documentation is particularly 
interesting. The second edition should correct the many 
errors in the spelling of proper names. 

A. G. and E. oH. Education: 


Hughes Hughes. 
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DODD, MEAD BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Under the advisory editorship of ; 
DEAN LINDLEY J. STILES, School of Education, University of Wisconsin 





EDUCATION AND THE TEACHER 





By B. J. CHANDLER, Northwestern University. 403 pages, $5.00 
Dr. Chandler presents the strongest case possible tur the opportunities and satisfactions 
in a field that is rapidly gaining new recognition as a professional career for men and 
women. Adopting as his premise the notion that “The Best Must Teach,” the author 
presents an inspiring and thought provoking as well as scholarly introduction to edu- 
cation courses. “I believe that this textbook is the very best that is currently available 
for introductory courses in education. Its attention to the philosophical bases for edu- 
cation is particularly noteworthy,” writes J. Paul Anderson. (Jnstructor’s Handbook 


available.) 





THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SUPERVISION 





By. J. MINOR GWYNN, University of North Carolina. 473 pages, $6.75 ( 

As one professor puts it, “this is a book that rolls up its sleeves” to help the teacher. 
Combining the treatment of both elementary and secondary supervising practices in 
one volume, this modern and up-to-date analysis is practical, comprehensive, and well- 
written. It is designed for the college course in supervision or for the everyday refer- 
ence use of supervisors at work. “The most complete coverage of the area of supervi- 
sion available to students in pre-service work and the most valuable guide and assist- 
ance for those on the job of any book in supervision,” says Ernest H. Campbell. 





THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 





By V. T. THAYER, formerly head, Ethical Culture Schools. 530 pages, $6.50 
This book quickly established itself as a standard required basic text in hundreds of 
colleges. Sound scholarship and good writing are evident throughout this presentation 
of the philosophy, purposes, function, and organization of the American school system. 
“Will be regarded as a landmark text in promoting the study of issues in American 
School and Society,” writes Harold H. Benjamin. 





REFLECTIVE THINKING: The Method of Education 





By H. GORDON HULLFISH, Ohio State University, and PHILIP G. SMITH, Indiana University. 


273 pages, $2.95 


This important and unusual book is a contribution to the analysis and definition of the 
intellectual process. Required reading in any course in Philosophy of Education, this 
textbook may also be found valuable in general methods courses. ‘““This work will in- 
fluence a generation of teachers,” writes Morris Gall. 
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Some Fundamental Problems. London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1960. Pp. xi, 296. 14/-. 


A British textbook on the principles of education for the 
use of prospective teachers; Each chapter is followed by 
choice quotations for discussion. 


Ph. J. Idenburg. Schets van het Nederlandse 
Schoolwezen, Groningen: Wolters, 1960. Pp. xvi, 
594. 


A review ‘of the historical background and the current 
organization and problems of the Dutch educational sys- 
tem by the Director General of Statistics who also serves 
as associate professor of education at the University of 
Amsterdam, A comprehensive analysis aided by a full 
bibliography and indexes. A_ significant contribution 
toward the understanding of education in the Netherlands. 


International Yearbook of Education. Vol. XXII. 
Geneva: International Bureau of Education, 
1960. Pp. 516..17 Swiss francs (paper). 

Based on the information submitted by 77 governments 
(from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia) for the year 1959-60, 
this volume, co-sponsored by the I, B, E. and Unesco, 
highlights the current trends and problems in compara- 
live perspective. The comparisons are made with proper 
caution, 


Japanese National Commission for Unesco. Jap- 
an: Its Land, People and Culture. Tokyo: Print- 
ing Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 1958. Pp. 1077. 
An encyclopedic, massive volume which covers the history, 
geography, culture, politics, economy, religion, education, 
science, and recreation of Japan, Excellent for reference 
purposes. With so much detail, it would be ungracious to 
complain of the lack of bibliographies. 


Barrington Kaye. The Development of the Archi- 
tectural Profession in Britain: A Sociological 
Study. London: Allen & Unwin, 1960. Pp. 223. 
OF /. 

rae) 

This “sociological analysis of the development of pro- 
fessionalism among British architects” includes a sketch 
of the history of architectural education, Extensive bib- 
liography and complete index. 


Martti Kerkkonen. Peter Kalm’s North American 
Journey: Its Ideological Background and Results. 
Helsinki: Finnish Historical Society, 1959. Pp. 
260. $3.50 (paper). 

A fresh, systematic analysis in detail and depth of the 


historical context of the famous 18th-century account of 
the culture and conditions of North America. 


Fritz Kern. Asoka: Kaiser und Missiondr. Bern: 
Francke, 1956, Pp. 208. 14 Swiss francs. 

An amply documented biography of an ancient Indian 
emperor who, after a period as a warrior, became the 
outstanding advocate of Buddhism and peace ideology. 


Anthony Kerr. Schools of Europe. London: 
Bowes & Bowes. 1960. Pp. 292. 25s. 


An English schoolmaster’s compendium of clementary facts 
about the school systems of all European countries, with 
special stress on the British Isles. Attention is given to 
educational problems and reforms, as well as lessons to 
be learned from the data. Of greater usefulness to the 
general reader than to the scholar. 


G. A. N. Lowndes. The English Educational Sys- 
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tem. London: Hutchinson University Library, 
1960. Pp. 183. 12s.6d. 

A concise, interesting introduction to current developments 
and problems of education in England. 

John S. Moir. Church and State in Canada West. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1959. Pp. 
xv, 223. $4.75. 

Considerable detail, derived from archival sources, on the 
history of church, state, and school in the former Upper 
Canada area during the period preceding Confederation 
(1841.67). 

William O. Penrose. Structure of Higher Educa- 
tion. The Hague: [Van Keulen], n.d. Pp. 208. 
No price (paper). 

An analysis of administration and organization of higher 
education in the Netherlands and the U.S. The section 
on Dutch universities has insufficient depth and it lacks 
support in the form of footnote references and bibliogra- 
phy. The author's sources on Dutch universities are evi- 
dently personal observations and interviews, The conclu- 
sions are carefully phrased and reasonable. 

A. 1. Piskunov. Sovetskaya Istorichesko-pedago- 
gicheskaya Literatura (1918-1957). Moscow: Iz- 
datelstvo Akademii Pedagogicheskikh Nauk 
RSFSR, 1960. Pp. 559. 1 ruble, 32 kopeks. 

A bibliographical guide to works published between 1918 
and 1957 in the Russian language on the history of world 
education, of Russian and Soviet education, and of Non- 
Russian peoples in the U.S.S.R.; and on the educational 
systems of Communist and other nations, Thorough in- 
dexes. An indispensable reference work for students of 
Russian educational history and comparative education. 
J. T. Saunders. University College, Ibadan, Cam- 
bridge: University Press (New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960). Pp. viii, 224. $4.50. 

Ihe genesis and history of the college (founded in 1948), 
including the development of the lower school levels in 
Nigeria and an overview of the European and West Afri- 
can educational traditions, No footnotes and no bibliogra- 
phy, but an appendix of documents and student lists. 

F. R. Salter. St. Paul’s School: 1909-1959. [Lon- 
don:] Arthur Barker, 1959. Pp; 206. 21s. 

A half-century of the High Mastérs, masters, and the 
activities of a famous Great. Public School in England. 
There are very few details on the curriculum. 
Friedrich Schneider. Europdishe Erziehung. Frei- 
burg i. Br.: Europa et Schola-Editio, 1959. Pp. 
vii, 257. DM 15.80. 

A discussion of the history of the Europe Idea and its 
manifestation in politics, economics, culture, and educa- 
tion. A contribution to internal understanding through 
education. 

C. B. Sissons. Church & State in Canadian Edu- 
cation: An Historical Study. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press, 1959. Pp. x, 414. $6.50. 

An analysis, province by province, of the historical factors 
resulting in current policy and practice, Based on primary 
documents and monographs. Index, but no bibliography. 
The Concern of Local Authorities with Adult 
Education and Sport. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1960. Pp. xii, 242. 14 guilders. 


A compilation and comparative analysis of returns from 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Publishers Since 1838 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


ART 


for primary grades 


DO ROTHY S. Mcl LVAIN Director of Art, Spokane Public Schools 


ART FOR PRIMARY GRADES is a sound, comprehensive, and above all prac- 


tical guide to art instruction from kindergarten through the primary grades. Its solid 











theoretical basis is always kept subordinate to its principle function—to assist the 
teacher in the classroom situation. 


This is a truly complete book for the teacher and the prospective teacher, of 
children’s art. Explicit, conveniently organized materials are provided for flexible 
¢ every phase of art work. 


ART FOR PRIMARY GRADES begins with an understanding of the child: his 
physical, mental, emotional, and social characteristics. The author illustrates how these 
factors have a direct bearing on his motivation to creative self-expression. The major 


part of the book, which follows this discussion, presents in detail the ideas, materials, 


and processes for a multitude of projects in the classroom for the individual as well 
as for the group. All types of art activities are included, from paints to puppets to 
pottery, and explanations and suggestions are provided for all in a logical, eminently 
usable form. 

Superintendents, Principals and Supervisors are urged to examine this interesting 
new book for the purpose of recommending it to the classroom teachers. 





Fill in this form and mail it at once 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons Dept. A-1 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


on mec 


Please send a copy of Art For Primary Grades and bill it at $7.75 (postage 
included). If we decide to purchase 10 copies or adopt it for a course. I will let 





you know so you may cancel the charge. 


Name: 





School: 





Street: 





City: State 
please print 
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46 communities in 14 European countries, Canada, and 
the U.S. in response to a questionnaire administered by 
the International Union of Local Authorities in co- 
operation with Unesco, The data deal with libraries, 
museums, adult lectures and courses, and other phases of 
adult education and sport, The information is, of value 
to specialists in education. 

The Soviet Union: Facts and Figures. London: 
Soviet News, 1960. Pp. 131. 7/6. 

A profusely illustrated compedium of facts and figures on 
the geography, economy, society, education, and culture 
of the 15 Soviet republics. 


The Year Book of the Royal Society of London: 
1961. London: The Royal Society, 1961. Pp. 302. 
21s. 


Current information about the fellows and activities of 
the society as well as the Statutes and other documents. 


Luigi Volpicelli. L’educazione contemporanea: 
Aspetti e problemi. Avio. Armando, 1959. Pp. 
339. 1800 lire (paper). 

The views of a well-known specialist’'on a variety of sub- 
jects in the field of education, e.g., physical and safety 
education, film, television, theatre, etc. 

R. J. White. Cambridge Life. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1960. Pp. 303. 25s. 

An informal introduction to the customs and events dur- 
ing the academic year at Cambridge University. Good 
illustrations. : 


r= sweet ee eee eee eee ee 


Here. for professional educators and 
concerned laymen, is an illuminating new 
survey of the influences, difficulties, and 
effects of educating talented young peo- 
ple. Section One deals with the various 
ideas held in certain societies about the 
criteria of human excellence; Section 
Two discusses the provisions made for 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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The crucial problem of the gifted child 
is analyzed by noted authorities in 
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Concepts of Excellence in Education 
GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY and JOSEPH A. LAUWERYS, Editors 


The Year Book of Education is published in association with The University of 
London Institute of Education and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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ARMSTRONG, WILLIAM H. 87 Ways to Help Your 
Child in School. Pp. 214. Barron's Educational Series, 
Great Neck, N. Y. $1.95 (paper). 

CLEUGH, M. F. Teaching the Slow Learner, Pp. 338. 
Philosophical Library, New York 16, $10.00. 


CURTIS, DAVID. Learn While You Sleep. Pp. 126. Libra 
Publisher, Néw York. 1960. $3.00 ($1.35, paper). 


TAWNEY, R. H.: Equality. Pp. 285. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York 16. $1.35 (paper). 

Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961. 
Pp. 48. Researth Division, NEA, Washington 6, D. C. 
No price (paper). 

Teaching Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values. Pp. 55. World Confederation of Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession, Washington 
6, D. C. 1959. 50 cents (paper). 


WALTERS, EVERETT (editor), Journal of Proceedings. 


the Association of Graduate Schools in the Association 
of American Universities. Pp. 156. Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, Columbus 10. $2.25 (paper), 

WATSON, GOODWIN. What Psychology Can We Trust? 
Pp. 19. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, 40 cents (paper). 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT R. Toward the Conquest of Beri- 
beri, Pp. 338. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Mass. $7.50. 


and Addresses of the Twelfth Annual Conference of 
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looking after talented children through- 
out the world; and Section Three con- 
tains actual case~ studies—accounts of a 
number of current experiments in the 
education of the gifted and of institu- 
tions for those talented in some special 


field. 


Just published. $10.50 
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NEW and SIGNIFICANT 


for Educators from Harper’s 
GRADUATE EDUCATION 


A Critique and a Program 
Dr. Carmichael, former President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, enters this contro- 
versial area of higher education with some devastating 
criticisms of current graduate education and sets forth a 
a constructive program for the critical years immediately 
Oliver C. ahead. Admittedly not in line with present-day thinking 
Carmichael and practiceg-his suggestions nevertheless match problems 
with solutions. “The only comprehensive, forthright, and 
critically constructive attack on the most important prob- 
lem in American higher education.”—EARL J. McGRATH 
“An extremely trenchant mind whose experience is focused 
on the problems of graduate education with the intensity 
of burning glass."—LOREN EISELEY $4.50: 


EDUCATION AND THE COMMON GOOD 
A Moral Philosophy of the Curriculum 


An eminent philosopher and teacher clarifies the issues and 

affirms a contemporary philosophy of education to meet 

current criticism of public education. He compels the read- 

er to take a stand on the crucial question of education's 

basic purpose in a free society. Making a carefully drawn 

Philip H. distinction between the life of desire and the life of worth, 
Phenix Dr. Phenix calls for the re-investment of moral and spirit- 
ual values in the curriculum to produce individual excel- 
lence and self-reliance. He offers persuasive proposals for 
a new curriculum. “Brilliantly developed and ably argued 
. superb discussion of all that matters most in the prep- 
aration of youth for responsible citizenship.”’—-HENRY 
PITNEY VAN DUSEN, President, Union Theological 
Seminary $4.00 


A UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT SPEAKS OUT 


On Current Education 

Dr. Newsom says that inevitably, perhaps even more than 

in the case of most educators, a university president finds 

himself in the position of continually reappraising educa- 

tional concepts. From his vantage point as President of New 

York University, he speaks out with authority and concern 
Carroll V. on current questions of educational philosophy and proced- 
ure. He argues for such changes as less formal instruction 
and more reading, thinking and discussion; more individu- 
ality in colleges and universities to the end that each pro- 
vides specific educational services for a particular collection 
of students. “In a direct and readable style . . . he raises 
questions, decries complacency, shatters myths about higher 
education and gives penetrating yet earthy advice to edu- 
cators, parents, and students.”—ALVIN C. EURICH $2.95 
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SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
A Casebook 


EDWARD T. LADD, Emory University, and WILLIAM 
C. SAYRES, New York State Education Department, Editors 


: offers 22 authentic experiences which will confront 
every teacher at some time during his professional career ; 
all cases are original with this volume. A Teacher’s Manual 
will be available upon adoption. 

January, 1962—Approx. 416 pages—Text price: $5.75 


THE DISCOVERY OF TEACHING 
COLE S. BREMBECK, Michigan State University 

. a stimulating introductory book combining text and 
case materials. Includes actual experiences of students and 
teachers, and classical writings of the great scholars. 
Spring, 1962—Approx. 400 pages—Paperbound—Text price: $3.95 


EDUCATION IN SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL PERSPECTIVES 
HAROLD L. HODGKINSON, Simmons College 
. analyzes theories and research studies in five areas 
of importance to education—social stratification, social 
mobility, motivation, learning, and cultural lag. 
Spring, 1962—Paperbound—Price to be announced 


PERSPECTIVE ON TEACHING 
An Introduction to Public Education 
LAWRENCE G. THOMAS, LUCIEN B. KINNEY (Emeritus), 
ARTHUR P. COLADARCI, all of Stanford University, and HELEN 
A. FIELSTRA, San Fernando Valley State College 

. . a mature and stimulating introduction to the teaching 
profession, based on sociological, psychological, and philo- 
sophical foundations. 

1961—432 pages—Text price: $6.75 


THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


JUNE E. LEWIS, State University of New York, Plattsburgh, 
and IRENE C. POTTER, Glens Falls Public Schools 


. . » helps develop an awareness of the sequence, depth, 
and scope of a good elementary program. 
1961—381 pages—Text price: $7.50 


PARADOX AND PROMISE 
Essays on American Life and Education 
HARRY S. BROUDY, University of Illinois 
. examines the threat of mediocrity and the combative 
role education can play. Spotlights the, problems of old 
age, automation, liberal education, and individuality. 
1961—177 pages—SPECTRUM (@\ Paperback: $1.95 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 
Conflict and Consensus 
G. K. HODENFIELD and T. M. STINNETT 
. .. the controversial report of three national, conferences 
on the dilemma of teacher education—past, present, and 
future. 

1961—176 pages—SPECTRUM lA Paperback: $1.95 














